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"IS 


Her Royal Hicnness 


| Princeſs of WALES. 


1 it pleaſe your Highneſs; 


8 Your prudent and affable 

"Behaviour has charmed 
and gained the Hearts of all 

Ranks of People: fo they ſeem 


to want — * this additional 


Pleaſure to hear from your Royal 
Perſon, the Expreſlic ons of your 
Goodneſs to them in a Tongue 

| A 2 _ 


faction and Pleaſure to 


A "Y 
a —— + 1 
* * 
- 5s 


— 


chat FR thimblees underſtand. 


5 thee humbly beg leave to 
preſent your Royal Highneſs | 
with this ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
which, if it may be acceptable 
and entertaining to your High- 


neſs, will be a very great Satiſ- 


y * * — 2 


Your Reyal Highneſs 7 
Uh 2 Obedient and 


A | Devoted Servant, 


9292999 
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8 all' Readers ganerally expel 


net hing to be aid by way © 
of Preface ; 3: ſo: it is 4 Compliment 
_ is due to every candid and kind 
And indeed it was neceſſury for 
me 53 write @ Preface, if it were but 
only to give the Reaſons for my 
writing this Back. After 1 had 


publiſhed my Ess av towards a PRxAc- 


TI AL ExCGLIsH GRAMMAR: which; 
met with an univerſal Approbation s 


F WAS e by my Friends that ſtueral 


RR ö 
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. ( 10 
Perſons had been pleaſed to fake fach 
particular Notice of the Eſſay, as to 


_=_ -Abſtratts and Abridgements af 


They therefore preſſed me, Time 


| on Time, to do it myſelf;. adding ta 
their own Deſires; that of the Learned 
Vr. Watts; alledging alſo, that I ſhould 


be wanting to my ſelf, if 1 did not un- 


dertale it. How I have performed 
it, ; muſt be left to the Judgment of 


others. This I ſuppoſe will be al- 


| towed, that I am as capable of ab- 


tracking: my own Book, as any ather 
Per ſon for me. T1 have here intirely 


42 ft. out the large Hiſtorical Preface, 


7 and all the Critical Notes 3. and e 
1 adapted Matters to the Under- 


| ſtanding of the meaneſt Capacity, that | 
| they ho never learnt any Latin, may | 
' attain, to 4 good knowledge of the | 
_ - Nature and Genius of their MornER 
7 Toncur, "4 


7 by 
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E vi) 

7 have lilewiſe endeavoured to 
male every Thing Eaſy and Familiar 
to the Fair Sex, whoſe Education, 
perhaps, is too much neglected in this 
Particular. And indeed the Study 
of Engliſh Grammar ſeems not to be 
much minded by our Young Gentle- 
| men. It is therefore worth the while 
of Perſons of both Sexes to take 
\ ſome Pans in the Study of this -uſe- 
ful and neceſſary Art. For tho it 
is poſſible that a Young Gentleman or 
32 Lady may be enabled to. ſpeak well 
„Von ſome Subjetts, and entertain a 
e | Viſiter with. "Diſcourſe agreeable e- 

jo = nough; yet 1 do not well ſee how 
-. |= they ſpould write any Thing with 4 
2f 7 tolerable Correfineſs, unleſs they have 
oy © ſome Taſte of Grammar, or expreſs 
he = themſelves clearly, or deliver their 
R © Thoughts by Letter or otherwiſe, 
= þ as not to lay themſelves open to 
the Cenſure of their Friends, for 
bein 
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ben Haneable R_ or Falſe Syn- 
1 | 


7 7 hope therefore that See ſball 
Neil, Book 4 diligent and careful 
peruſal, will oon came to 4 good 


PN not any of Grammar in 


general, but of the Engliſh Tongue in 
particular. | | | 
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The INT R O D UCTION. 
_ HE Comfort and Advantage of Society, 
not being to be had without Communi- 
cation of Thoughts; it was neceſſary 


char Man ſhould find out ſome external or outward. 
ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas or 
Notions, which his Thoughts are made up of, might 
be made known to others. For this purpoſe no- 
thing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or Quickneſs, as 
thoſe Articulate Sounds, called Fords, which with 
ſo much Eaſe and Variety he found himſelf able to 
make. The Intentions of Men in Speaking are, or 
at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood; which cannot 
; be, where Men do not uſe their Words according. 
E. to the Propriety of the Language in which they 
ſpeak ;/ for Propriety of Speech is that which gives 
our Thoughts Entrance into other Men's Minds 
with a n Eaſe and Advantage; and there 
8 B 3 fore | 


* 


2 The ENGLISH Grammar. 


fore deſerves ſome Part of our Care and Study. 
Wherefore thoſe Perſons, who are deſirous to ſpeak 


or write clearly and correctly in any Language, 
ought to ſtudy Grammar. on. 


—— — 


. 
Of Grammar, and its Parts. 


| A. Grammar is the Art of Speaking and 
Writing truly and properly. „ 
Note, Dr. Wallis juſtly finds fault with our Eng- 
liſh Grammarians, where he ſays, All of them for- 
cing our Exgliſb Tongue too much to the Latin Me- 


2 W Hat is Grammar? 


| thod, have delivered many uſeleſs Precepts concern- 


ing Caſes, Genders, and Declenſions of Nouns; 


the Tenſes, Moods, and Conjugations of Verbs; 


as alſo the Government of Nouns and Verbs, and 
other ſuch like Things, which our Language hath 


nothing at all to do with. 


Q. Hou many Parts of Grammar are there? 
A. There are four Parts of Grammar. 
1. Orthography. 3. Syntax. 
2. Etymology. 4. Proſody. 
Note. For ſince Speech conſiſts or is made up of 


Word, a Word of Syllables, and a Syllable of Let. 


ters: We may divide Grammar into four Parts. 

1. That Part which treats of Letters, or of the 
convenient and proper Marks or Sounds for the Ex- 
preſſion of Vor ds; whether by Writing, called Or- 


tbography, or by Speech called Orthoepy, which 


ought to have been reckoned as a Part of Grammar 
before Orthography, ſince Speech preceeds Writing. = 


2 The 


Q wo 1 e 


truly aud properly? 


The EN CGCLISEH Grammar. 3 


* The Anſwer might be made thus: Five, viz. 
Orthoepy, Ortbography, &c: making a Diſtinction 
between Ort hoepy and Orthography, as there really 
| Queſtions relating to the firſt Chapter. 

Q. What is Art? 285 f 3 
A. Art is a Method or Way of doing any Thing 


duell. 


Q. What do you learn Grammar for ? 
A. To learn to ſpeak and write truly and pro- 


erly. 
b O. What do you mean by ſpeaking and writing 


truly and properly? 


A. Speaking and Writing after the Cuſtom of 


the beſt Speakers and Writers. 


Q. What are thoſe Sounds called, which Men 


Frame or make in Speaking? 


A. Words. ES f 
Q. What does Grammar treat of? 


Q. Whatis the End or Deſign of Speech ? ; 


A. To declare our Meaning ; or convey the 


Thoughts of our Minds from one to another. 


Q. What is Engliſh? 
A. ALanguage or Tongue which the People of 


England ſpeak. 


Q. What is Engliſh Grammar? Toh. | 


A. Engliſh Grammar is the Art of ſpeaking and 
writing Engliſh truly and 2 
1 


Q. When does a Man ſpeak and write Engliſh 


A. When he ſpeaks according to the Cuſtom or 
Uſe of the beſt Speakers. 


Q. Is there any real Difference between the Words 


Language and Tongue? 


A. a O. 


"©: The ENGLISH Grammar. 


Q. Whence comes the Word Grammar? 

A. F rom Gramma, a Letter. | | 

Grammar begins with the Letters, which are the 
Foundation of Words, and proceeds to the explain- 


ing of the Properties of the Words themſelves. It 


takes its Name from the Grecians, who, not much 


minding the Study. of foreign Languages, ſent their 
Children to School only to learn to read and write 


their own Language. > 1 
Hence Ariſtotle calls Grammar, The Knowledge 
of Reading and Writing. 


See the Eſſay. 


* aa. . 


e ne e 


Of Orthography, or Orthoepy, treating of 
the Letters and their Pronunciation, 


 PEce I cannot diſſemble my Unwillingneſs to 


ſay any Thing at all on this Head ; Firſt, Be- 


cauſe of the irregular and wrong Pronunciation of 


the Letters and Words, which if one ſhould go about 


to amend, would be a Buſineſs of great Labour and 
Trouble, as well as fruitleſs and unſucceſsful. Ma- 


ny have been the. Endeavours of this Kind, but it 


| has been found impoſſible to ſtem the Tide of pre- 


vailing Cuſtom. Secondly, Becauſe the multiplying 
of Rules for the Pronunciation, rather confounds 
than helps the Learner: Since that Rule can be but 
of little Service, that admits of ſuch a vaſt Number 


of Exceptions, as moſt of the Rules commonly laid 
down, generally do. 


. What is Orthography ? 2 N 
8 > Orthography is the Art of true Writing, or 


that Part of Grammar which teaches us how to 


Write every Word wich proper Letters. For Ex- 


bo 8 


Sound, 


w 180 


—_— 


De ENGLISH Grammar, 3 


ample, we muſt write, Biſhop, not Buſbop; ſo, did, 
foot, might, neither, frumenty; not, dud, fut, 


mought or med, nother, furmity. - 
Q. What is Orthoepy? 


A. Orthoepy is the Art of true Speaking, and 


| 07 Rules for the right pronouncing of Letters. 


or Example, we mult not pronounce ſtomp, ſbet, 


ſarvice, tunder, gove, eend, ommoſt ; but, ſtamp, 
ſhut, ſervice, tinder, gave, end, almoſt. 


Q. What is the Difference between Orthography 


Ky and Orthoepy 


A. The Bierence is, that Orthography relates 


to the true writing of Words, and gy to the 
true pronouncing of them. 


Q. What are Words made of? 
A. Words are made of Letters or Syllables, either 
one or more, as, I, We, Peter, Suſanna. 

Q What is a Letter ? 


A Letter is a Character or Mark of a ſimple 


Q: How man Letters are there in Engliſh ? 
A. Twenty Six. 


Q. Which are they? 

e . & Fer hy h js ky h m, ny 0, 
Po )) T5 85 t, uz V, W. X, y, Z. 

* How are the Letters divided ? 

Into Yowels and Conſonants. 

Q. What is aVowel ? 

A. A Vowelis a Letter that marks a full and 
prefect Sound of it ſelf, without the Help or Join- | 


ing of any other Letter to it. 


Q How many Vorwels are there | ? 
A. Five; a, e, i, o, u. 
Q. What is a Confonant ? 


A. A Conſonant is a-Letter that cannot be 


; founded, without adding a Vowel before or uteri it. 


Q Give me an-Exampl e. 
Py ba JE. 4 


— 


6 De ExnGLIsn Grammar. 
A. Mis ſounded as if it were written em: P is 
ſounded as if it were written pe. 
Q. How many Conſonants are there? 
A. One and Twenty. 
Q. Name them. 
5 A. B, C5 d, 5 8⁵ h. j, k, 1, m, ng P» q: r, 82 
t. V3 W, X, Y3 - 
Q. What is a Syllable? 
A. A Syllable is the Sound of one or more Let- 
ters expreſſed in one Breath. 
Q. How many Letters may there be in a Syllable ? 
A. Never more than ſeven or eight, as,Strength, : 
Q. If Hllable conſiſts but of one Letter, what | 
Letter is that? 
A. A Vowel; as, n, For a Conſonant 
cannot make a Syllable without aVoyel; as Ab-bot, 
nat Babor. ä 5 
If a Word has but one 8 yl ve is called a Mo- 
. ; if it has two, 5 Diſyllable; if three, a 
lable; if more, a Polyſy/!able. 
QQ Can there be anySylla Dwizhout a 3 Vowel) in FR. 
| A. No. 
Q «Vowel? 
A Ves, it is uſed, Rd of i i; but ance it Me the 
" fame Sound, you need not make it a diſtinct Vowel. 
Q. Is not y ſometimes alſo a Conſonant ? 5 
A. Yes; when it comes before a Vowel it is a 
FE Daten, as in yer, yes; but when it follows 
a Conſonant it becomes a Vowel; as in dy, my, &c. 
Note. It would have been well if the j and v Con- 
onants Dy been called 11 and vee. | 


2 H A F. III. 8 A 
ds VOWELS © 4 
| Tue E Ce E, I, O, U, and T for I, when © 
they end a Syllable are commonly long, but 


3b otherways are ener Hort: Yand NV. differ not l 


: 0 


The ENGLISH Grammar. 7 


all with us (as Vowels) in Sound from i and 2; and 


in many Inſtances, are alſo indifferently uſed for 


the ſaid Letters, e. gr. Mile, Chyle, Foaul, Sou, Cou, &c. 


Of the Vowel A. 


Q. How is the Vowel A pronounced? 
A. 4 is generally pronounced with a more ſmall 
and ſlender Sound than among many other Nations. 


Bur there are ſome Words in which A is pro- 
nounced broad or full: Namely, when 4 comes 
before I in the End of a Word: As, All, Tall, 
Hall, Call, Wall, Ball, Fall, &c. In thoſe alſo that 
come from theſe, or are compounded or made up 


of them; as, allthough, tallneſs, calling, Wall-flower. 


Of the Vowel E 
Q. How is the Vowel E pronounced? 
A. E is pronounced with an acute and clear 
Sound. 5 „ . 5 
But e ſimple, or alone at the End of the Word 


is altogether mute or ſilent, neither has it now-a- 


days any Sound of its own: as in make, have, &c.- 
Except in the Article The, which is written with 


a ſingle e (to diſtinguiſh it from the Pronoun Thee,) 
and in ſome Proper Names; as, Phebe, Penelope, 


&c. for ſingle e is ſeldom elſe pronounced at the 


End of Words. For, be, ſhe; be; we, me, would 


be better written as: they are ſounded with ee; hee, 


bee, bee, wee, mee. But as often as the Sound of 
ex is at the End of Words, it is expreſſed by ano- 
ther ſilent e being added to it; as, Phariſee, Saducee : 


Or elſe 2 is added to it; as in Sea, Pea, Flea, yea, 


Plea, Tea; or by adding y, as in Mar/balſey, Lang- 


ley, Hendley, &c. Though the e is now often left 
out; as, Marſhalſy, &c. 
Q. Do we writethee in the Active Participles ? 
A. It is uſual in all the Active Participles to 
leave out thee before ing; as, for love- ing, give- ing, 
have-ing, we write loving, giving, having, &C. 
| 4 


8 The ENGLISH Grammar. 


N. B. But when the caſting away the e would 
. cauſe any Confuſion in the Senſe, it would be bet- 
ter to retain it; as, from the Verb ſinge, write ſinge- 
eth, ſinge· ing, to diſtinguiſh it from ſrng-eth, ſing-ing. 
Any Man that begins a new Spelling will run the 
hazard of his Diſcretion; and if he is not followed 
in it, it comes to nothing: For general Cuſtom is 
at laſt the only Thing that can give Countenance 
or Credit to it. Th 8 
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FE Of the Vorwel I. 
Q. How is the Vorwel i ſounded? 
A. When the Vowelz is ſhort, it is ſounded: 
- moſt commonly with a ſmall Sound]; as in bit, will, 
fill, win, pin, ſin, fill, &c. * 
But when 7 is long, it is moſt commonly pro- 
. nounced like the & or ei of the Greeks; as in bite, | 


II 
ws * 


N * 
2 hone Dn a 


"wile, ſtile, wine, pine. 25 "1 

| There is alſo a Third Sound of , like ee, as in 
oblige [ obleege] &c. And if at any time the Sound | 

of the ſhort? is to be lengthened, it is not always 

writ with z, but ſometimes with ee, as in Szeel, ſeen, 

feel; ſometimes with ie, as in field, ſbield.  _ 
N. B. No Engliſh Word ends in i but has al- 
ways an e after it, as eaſe, not eaſi, though now is 

is frequently changed into y. 7 
Of the Vowel O. 
. How is the Vowel o ſounded ? 

A. The Vowel o has three ſorts of Sounds; as in 

yoſe, zo, &c. ſometimes it is expreſſed by au or aw 

and à long; as in folly, fond, where the Sound ot 

the firſt Vowel is the ſame with @ in fall, and aw in 
fawn, only the laſt is long, and the former ſhort; 
laſtly, it is ſometimes founded like the obſcure 2, 
as when we careleſly pronounce Condition, London, 
 Compaſſe ; as if they were written Cundition, Lundon, 7 
Cumpaſſe, &c. And fo likewiſe ſome pronounce Mi 
OY come, 
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The Encririsn Crammbr. 
come, done, ſome, Son, Love, Dove, as if they were 


written cume, dune, ſume, &c. 
Few Engliſh Words end in o, except * go, lo, uo, 


e, Roe. 

Of the Vowel U. 

Q. How is the Vowel u ſounded 2 

A. The Vowel z is either hort or long. The 
ſhort Vowel « is pronounced with an obſcure 
Sound: as in but, cut, burſt, curſt, &c. 

The long Vowel « is pronounced like the French 


in Toe, Foe, 


9 


ſo, to, too, two, ant o; the Sound of o at the End of 
Words, bein 0 generally expreſſed by ow; except 


u, with a ſmall or ſlender Sound; as in Lute, Mute, 


| Muſe, Cure, &c. with a Sound as it were made up 


of i and w. This Sound might be diſtinguiſhed 


from the former by a Point or Accent placed at 


the Top of u; thus, 4 
No Exgliſb Word is ended by u, except thaw, yo 


the Sound of « being commonly exprefled by ue or 


eu; as Ague, true, new, Nephew, few, &C. 


ef relating to the third Chapter. 
at do you mean by a long Syllable ? 

A. A Syliable where the Vowel hasa long Sound: 

. What do you mean by a ſhort Syllable? 

TA Syllable where the Vowel has a ſhort Sound: 
Q. Whatis E final? 

A. An E that ends a Word. 

Q. hat do you mean by E mute or lent 1 ? 


A. E that is not ſounded or pronounced in a- 


Word; as in Heart, Hearth, which are founded 
hart, Harth. 


Q. What is the Uſe of the filent or unſounded E? 


A. I. It ſerves to preſerve the Quantity of the 
foregoing Vowel. 
2. It ſerves to ſoſten the Sound of c, g th, as in 
Save: page, breathe, ſing, ſinge, &c. 
3. It ſerves to diſtinguiſh the / Conſonan: from: 


| the Vowel U; as; have inſtead of hau. 


* 2. 
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A. Yes: And it is likewiſe ſounded in the third 
Perſon Singular of Verbs. 


0 


= Q. What is the Reaſon of this ? 


follow the Conſonants, 2, z, x, ſb, or c, g, ch, pro- 
nounced ſoft. - 1 


A. No. For in other Nouns and Verbs the Syl- 


lable is not encreaſed. 3 
Hide makes Hides. h 5 
Wife, Wines. So to hide, hehbides. 
Name, Names. to pipe, he pipes. 
Rope, Ropes, to gape, be gapes. 
Fire, Fires. to write, , be urites. 


cerning Vowels in general ? 


10 De EN GLIS Grammar. 
Q. Ts not ſilent E in the Singular often ſounded in 
the Words of the Plural Number? | 


Q Give me ſome Examples. 

Nouns. Verbs. . 
S. Age, P. Ages, Firſt Perſon. Third Perſon. 
S. Fiſh, P. Fiſhes, So Irage, be rages. 
S. Box, P. Boxes, Tplace, be places. 
S. Houſe, P. Houſes, I riſe, he riſes. 
S. Horſe, P. Horſes, 1parch, he parches. 


A. Becauſe the Sound of s cannot immediately 


Q. Is it not ſo before the other Letters ? 


— 


Q. What have you got farther to obſerve con- 


A. All fingle Vowels are ſhort, where only a. 
ſingle Conſonant comes after them in the ſame 
Syllable; as, Cat, fin, not, Cur; and they have 


a long Sound ife be added at the End of a Word | 
. after a ſingle Conſonant; as, Cate, ſince, note, 
eure. V 
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We EnGLlisH Grammar, It . 
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HA Fp. N. 
Of the Diphthongs or double Vowels.. 


Qa a Diphthong? 


A. A Diphthong or double Vowel, is 
the meeting of two Vowels in one, and the ſame 


_ Syllable. 


Meeting, that is the Union or Coalition of two 
Vowels; which is better than to ſay the Sounding 
of two Vowels; for in ſome Diphthongs the Sound 
of one of the Vowels is never heard: As in Meat, 
Pleaſure, where the Sound of @ is not heard. 


From what has been here obſerved, we may di- 


vide the Diphthongs into Proper and Improper. 


Q. What is a Proper Diphthong? 
A. A Proper Diphthong is' where both the 
Vowels are ſounded. As in aid, hawk, &c. 
Q. What is an [mproper Diphthong ? 
A. An Improper Diphthong is where the Sound 


of but one of the two Vowels is heard: as in 
head, bread, Kc. _ | 


Q. Whith are the Proper Diphthongs? _ 
A. The Proper Diphthongs are ai or ay, au or 
au, ee, oi Or oy, 00, o Or ow, 
But when a Proper Diphthong.loſes its natural 
Sound, and changes to any other {imple Sound, it 


ceaſes to be a Proper, and becomes an Improper 


Diphthong, as having only the ſingle Sound of ſome 


one lingle Vowel. N where o ſounds like 


00, as in could, ſhould, wou 


d; for oo is allo a Proper 
Dipht hong. „„ 


Bs  _ 
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Q Which are the Improper Diphthongs ? 
A. The Improper Diphthbongs are ea, eo, ev, 
ie, oa, and ui, and oe. 
Where the Sound of only one of the Vowels is 
heard; and in moſt of them it is the Sound of the 
firſt Vowelthat is heard: Though it is very likely 


That both the Vowels were formerly pronounced. 


2e, or ie, is ſounded like the French long i, 


Q. How are abeſe Diphthongs founded? 3 
A. Ai or aq expreſſes a Sound compoſed of one 
. Hort a and y: as in Day, Praiſe. : 


In the middle of a Word it generally has its full 
Sound. At the end of a Word it is founded like 
43 as in may, pay, &c. Alſo before r, it has the 

Sound of 4; as in hair, fair, &c. . 

Before Words ending in u, it is better to write, 

, than ei, as Fountain, G. e 

N. B. Ai, is written in the beginning and mid- 

dle of Words, but, ey, always at the end: (unleſs. 
in aye) therefore we muſt a write, 2), at the 
end of Words, inſtead of, a, which ends no Eng- 

Ab Word. 5 . 

A. Au, or, aw, rightly 2 would 

give us a Sound made up of the Ergliſh ſhort a. 

_ "and w But it is now-a-days ſimply ſounded, the 
Sound of @ being expreſſed broad, and the Sound 

of the w quite ſuppreſled. _ 85 
For they do with the ſame Sound pronounce all, 
aul, aul, call, caul, cawl, &c. 55 
Aw, always ends a Word; au, not. . 

A. Ea, is now pronounced as the long e, the 

Sound of 4 being quite ſilenced and ſuppreſſed, 

and the Sound of e lengthened. For the chief Uſe 

of à is, that it makes the Syllable to be counted 
long: So, met, meat; ſet, ſeat, &c. have no dif- 
ference in Sound, only the Vowel in the former is 

Mort, and in the latter it is long. $i 6 


that 


root, foot, &c. 


but ſhort, and y. As in Nai 
Oiſter, &c. But ſome do pronounce them like 
o, or obſcure 2; as oyl, oil, or tuyl, uyl, &c. In 
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that is ſlender :; for the French give the ſame 
Sound to fin, vin, as the Engliſh do to feen, ven, or 
| e fen, vien, as we do in fiend, ſeen. Single 
Wor 
ought therefore to be written with double ee; as 


in one Syllable in e, often ſound ee, and 


in bee, hee, mee, wee, ſbee, &c. „e 
Te is uſed for ) at the end of Words; as ſigniſie 


or ſegnify. 


Words written with ze; as friend, fiend, believe, 


grieve, &c. might perhaps be better written with 


a ſingle i, ſhort or long; or e long. 


7 


A. Ei or ey is founded by clear e, and y; or 


elſe ſimply by e long, the Sound of the y bei 


ſuppreſſed; as in receive, ſeize, deceit ; or elle 
like ai, or a long, in reign, feign, eight, &c. 

A. Eu, ew, eau, are ſounded by clear e, and u]; 
or rather A long. As in neuter, few, beauty, &c. But 
ſome pronounce them more ſharp, as if they were to 
be written Niewter, feu, biert), or niuter, ſiu, 
biwty, &c. eſpecially in the Words ew, knew, 
bew. But the firſt way of pronouncing them is the 
better. 55 . 

A. Oo has its own natural Sound in good, flood, 


Oo ſounds like long o in door, floor : But like long 


uv in flood and blood. 


A. Oi or oy are expreſſed by open or clear o, 
5 Boys, Toys, Oil, 


ſome Words it is ſounded like i long; as in join, 
point, anoint, &c. | | 

N. B. Oi is uſed at the beginning and middle of 
Words; oy at the end. © ad 


A. 0% and ow have two Sounds, one more 


clear, the other more obſcure. 


la ſome Words the Sound is expreſſed more- 
clear by the open o and w. As in Soul, ſnow, knows. 


— 
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Jou, owe, bowl, &c. With which Sound the 
ſimple o is ſometimes expreſſed, namely before /d ; 
as in Gola, ſcold, hold, cold, old, &c. and before 
double /; in Poll, roll, toll, &c. But all theſe 
Words are pronounced by ſome by full O; as if 
they were written So/e, Sno, ce. | 
| T FA other Words o and ow are pronounced with 
a more obſcure Sound; namely with a Sound com- 
poſed of the obſcure o, and u, and w. 0 
As in Houſe, Mouſe, our, out, Owl, foul, Fowl, 
bow, Bough, ſow, &c. | 1 1 
But in could, would, ſhould, courſe, court, ou is 
negligently pronounced as oo. „ 
Fa A. Eo, in Leopard, feodary, jeopardy, &c. O is 
ent. FLY FI | 
In People, eo is founded ee. . ; 
A. Oa is founded like o long, the 4 being added 
only to make the Sound long, and is neglected in 
the Pronunciation: as in Boat, float, goat. But 
it is ſounded like au, in broad, abroad, groat, &c. 
A. Ui is put for i ſhort; as in Guilford, Guild- 
Hall, build, &c. 2. for i long, or a Dipht hong; 
as in guide, guile, &c. 3. for eu, or ew long; as in 
Juice, fruit, bruiſe, &c. . . 
Q. Ts ui always to be taken for a Diphthong ? 
A. No. For it is not a Diphthong in many 
| Words, as Fra-i-ti-on, Fe-ſu-it, ge-nu-in. f 
A. Ae and Oe, at the beginning of Words are 
no Ergliſh Diphthongs : Though ſome Authors do 
retain & in Latin Proper Names, and & in Greek i 
Words, both & and & found like e long: But as 
they are generally neglected in common Names, 
ſo they might be in proper ones. As Cæſar, Ceſar, 
Oeconomy, &c. | be „ 
But oe at the end of Words of an Eugliſb Ori- 
ginal, is a kind of improper Dipht hong: As in Toe, 
doe; foe, ſloe; woe, where the e is ſilent, and the 


o made long. 9 


— — — 


| ciation of the Conſonants, ſince the 


51 S»mi-Vowwels, or Half-Vowels. 
= Yowels are called Liquids. 
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Q. What is a Triphthong ? 
A. A Triphthong is when three Vowels meet to- 


gether in one Syllablez as eau, in Beauty; but this 
we pronounce Buty. 


But the Engliſo Tongue ſcarce admits of any 
Triphthongs. | : 


— — — | — 


e. V. 
Of the Conſonants. 


7 S there any Difficulty in the Pronunciation of 
the Conſonants ? 

A. Therei 7 no great Difficulty in the Pronun- 
have the 
ſame Sound with us, as they have for the moſt part 
among other Nations: Eſpecially 6, d, B h, k, I, 


m, , p, qz 5 


. What is a Confonant ? 

4 A Conſonant is a Letter that cannot be 
founded without adding a Vowel before or after 
it; as m, which is ſounded as em; p, which is 
ſounded as pe. 

Q. How are the Conſonants divided? 

A. The Conſonants are divided into Mutes and 
Four of the Ha 


Q. What is a Mute? 
A. A Mute is a Letter which makes no Sound 


i without a Vowel added. 


Q. Which are they ? | 

ol; B, c, d, g, p- q, F, Z. | 5 

Q. What is a Semi-Vowel ? | 

A. A Semi-Vowel or Half-Vowel, is a Letter 
which makes an imperfect Sound; without any 
Fowel added; as S is expreſſed by hiſſing, R by! a 
quivering of the Tongue: 


\ 
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Q. Which are thy? 

A. F, b, h m,n, 7. , x. 

Q. What is a Liquid ? | 

A. A Liquid is a Letter which loſes part of iu 

Sound in another Conſonant join'd with it. 

Q. Whith are they? cet 
A. L, u, r. mo 

Q. What is the natural Sound of C. 

A. The genuine and natural Sound of c is hardf 

like k, as when it comes before a, o, u, I, or » 
as in can, coſt, cub, clear, Crab. But c before 

the Vowels e, i, ), or before () an probe de- 

noting the Abſence of e, has generally the ſor: 


Sound of S; as in Cement, City, Cypher, placd for 

Placed, 98 

As often as the harder Sound of c comes before 

the Vowels e, i, y; # is always either added or put 
in its place; as in Skin, Skill, Publict, (for Pub- 
lique is a French way of writing, who uſe qu, be- 


cauſe they have no :) Though we may write the 
Words Publick, &c. without a &, c at the end of 
2 Word having always a hard Sound. But if by 
chance c has any where a ſofter Sound, as in the 
end of a Syllable, or before a Conſonant, or the 
Vowels a, a, u, they add the ſilent e to render the 
Sound ſofter; as Chance, Advancement, forceable, 
(forcible), &c. b 
Q. How is S ſounded? | 3 
A. When s keeps its natural Sound, it is pro- 
+nounced' with an acute (ſharp) or hiſſing Sound: 
But when it ends a Word, it has for the moſt 
part a more obſcure or ſoft Sound like x; 
which Sound it alſo ſometimes has when it comes 
Between two Vowels or NE: RE | 
Me, When & has this ſoft Sound, it would be 
convenient to write it with the ſhorter Character 
of that Letter; as his, advise, and in all other 
Places with the longer; as hiſſe, adviſe, (if it be 


| quando, lingua, ſuadeo, and in others after Qs G, S. 
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written with an 6, and not with a c). Theſe 


Words end in hard s; ws, this, thus, yes. Where- 
fore all Words of one Syllable, except theſe four 


which end with, and bear hard upon the Sound 
of 5, muſt be written with double /; but if they 
be Words of more than one Syllable, and end in 
us, the s is not doubled, but the o is inſerted before 
1 as in tedious, gracious, &c. ©, 


N. B: Lowe þ we generally pronounce the ov in 


Q. Hows T — 2 
A. When T comes before IJ, another Vote 


1 following it, it has the Sound of the hiſſing S, o- 
therwiſe it keeps irs own Sound. 


As in Potion, Nation, Meditation, expatiate, 8c: 
which are founded Poſion, Naſion, Meditaſion, ex- 
14 ate, &c. But when T comes after S or X, it 

eeps its own Sound; as in Queſtion, Faſtion, 
Combuſtion, beſtial, Mixture, oY | 


Q. How is X founded? 

A. X is ſounded as Cs or Ks. | 

Q. What do you obſerve about W? 

A. This Letter comes before all the Vouels. 
except U; it alſo goes before R, and follows Th; 
as Want, „ went, Winter, wont, wrath, write, 


| Wry, &c. It follows as a Vowel A, E, O, and 


unites with them into the Diphthongs au, eW, 0W, 


juſt like U, as ſaw, few, ſow, &c. 


It likewiſe comes before the Letter H, though i it 
is really ſounded after it; as in when, . 5 which, 
that are ſounded hwen, bwat, hwich, and fo our 
Saxon Anceſtors were wont to place it. 


Vis ſounded in Exgliſb as U in the Latin Words 


We: 
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We always count this Letter a Conſonant ; yet its 
Sound is not very different from U. | 


Q. What do you obſerve with relation to Y ? 

. This Letter is both a Conſonant and a 
Vowel. T at the beginning of a Syllable comes 
before only Vowels, eſpecially 4, E, O; and it 
alſo follows _ and does with them make up the 
Diphthongs ;, as ay, ey, oy, which have the ſame 

Sound as an, on ow. At the end of a Word T is 
more frequently written than T; but in the middle of 
Words it is not ſo frequently uſeck as T. is, unleſs it 
be in Words which come from the Greek written 
with I. 

Q. What do you obſerve 6 

A. We pronounce the / Conſonant with a Sound 
very near the Letter F. 


For Fand Y have the ſame difference as P and B. 
; It isnow written with a different Character from the 
-T Vowel U. In our Language it comes only before 
. el owels, but never before the Conſonant R, as 
French Tongue, nor before L as in Dutch. 
3 follows not only the Vowels, but alſo the Con- 
ſonants L, R, in the laſt part of the ſame Syllable; 
but the ſilent E, or elſe an Apeſtrophe is put in its 
8 left itſhoutd/be taken for a Vowel ; as Vain, 
2 Virtue, Vice, Voice, Vulgar, have, lea ve, live. 
3 Carpe, Calves, &c. 
Q. What do you obſerve LAY 
A. It always begins a Ylable, and- is placed 
f Ts before Vowels: For if at any time its 
Sound comes at the end of a Word, it is expreſſed 
by ſoft G, or Dg, with the ſilent E after it, that the 
ſofter Sound of the Letter G may be perceived; as 
in Age, Rage, Knowledge, 
It is now-a-days written with a longer Character 
8 325 0 diſtinguiſh it from the We J. We 
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rronounce the F Conſonant harder than moſt other 


people. 
Q. What do you obſerve with relation 70 G 


Ms A. G before A, O, U, is ſounded hard; as 
41 ame, Gone, Gun; but when it comes before E, 


„V or before an Apoſtrophe, the Mark of an ab- 


the Kent E. Tthas for the molt part a ſofter Sound in 
_ all Words derived from Latin; like as in Gender, 
a Ginger, Gypſie, judg d for judged. 


But as often asg is to be pronounced with a lokeer 


marked with a Point placed over the head of g, to 

diſtinguiſh it from the hard g: which would be of 
a great Advantage to Foreigners. But g keeps its 
natural hard Sound in all Words not derived from 
the Latin or French; as in give, forgive, get, for- 
get, beget, geld, beris, together, and in all the 


bunger, linger, 8 Vinegar, ſwagger, ſtagger, 


Dagger, &c. And whenever gg come together, 

cb. are both *. t h e, i, or y * Alſo 

8 ords derived from long, ſtrong, big, beg, ſi Us f 
- ; Hine: and in others whoſe Primitives, (or the 
Words they come from) end in hard g. In fo Sf 
, Words s or h is added after g, which hardens- = 
, Sound; as Guide, Guilt, Guile, Tongue, Gueſt, 


gbeſſe, Ghoſt, and to others where the # is not 


ſounded. 18 


ed Q. How is Q ſounded? © * 
x A. 9 ſounds tue, having # beer it, and begins 
4x ning Words with that Sound. 5 


N. B. Qis generally agreed upon to be nochins 
elſe than Cu, therefore it is reckoned ſuperfluous. 
But as we always put a u after it, we make no more 
er I than a cof it. 


5 2 What do you obſerve f X and 27 ah 


Sound, it would be convenient always to have it 


Words that come from them. Alſo in anger, 


tal ne = yes 9 - 


9 ** r 44.w 


m— 
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_ Light, Night, right, Sight, Sigh, weigh, Weight, 


founded C Troff, 7uff, ruff; laff. 


with @, or ph; as Philoſopher, Phyſick. 


Words, Conjunctions. As Thou, thee, thy, thine, 


. phere, thence, thither, whither, either, whether, 
is as though, although. 


\, 


A. X and Z are double Conſonants; : x Contain 
ing the Sound of cs or t; 25 contains the Soun 


Rs | | 5 E. 

; —_ — ESR DES cadets A 
T 
O ſome Conſonants foined _— 

. FJ OW is Gh ſounded? x 


A. Gh at the beginning of Words i 
pronounced as hard g: As in Ghoſt, gheſs, 


Though it is very ſeldom uſed: By ſome it is pro 
nounced by the ſoft Aſpiration þ : As in Might, 


though, Thougbt, wrought, taught, &c. 
In ſome few Words it is pronounced like double 
F; as Cough, Trough, tough, rough, * art 


Q. How is Ch foun 4? 

A. Chis ſounded as Tj, Thhurtfh, hers. 
But in foreign Words it is ſounded like cork; 
Cb miſt, Baruch, Archippus, &c. 


. How are Sh, Ph, and Th ſounded? 
A. They have peculiar Sounds. 

4: Sh is ; pronounced as the French ch; as ſball, ſbe u. 
4. Ph. is ſounded like f, but is ſeldom written 
but in Words that TON: from. the Greek, written 


- 


A. Th has a double Sound; one ſoft, coming 
nigh the Letter D; the other ſtrong, e 
near the Letter T. 


It hath a ſofter Sound in all Pronouns, Relative 


be, this, that, theſe, thoſe, they, them, their, 


bs 
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In a few Nouns and Verbs ending in ther. As 
ther, Mother, Brother, Leather, Weather, Fea- 
ber, ſmooth, neather, ot wreathe, breathe, 
queathe, Clothe. | - 
Elſewhere it Sorel has a ſtronger Sound. 

As in the ſitions with; without, within, 
brough : In the Verbs think, thrive, throw, thruſt, 
c. loveth, Lees bath, doth, &c. In the 
bſtantives thought, Thigh, Thing, Throng, Death, 
reath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, Strength, &c. In. 
e Adjectives thick, thin, &c. 

Db and Th are then of that Power which we: 
pmmonly aſcribe to the Letters D, T, apirated or 
unded'thick. 


N. B. There is one Thing which doth generall 
em moſt difficult to Strangers in our rb & 
ongue, that is, the pronouncing theſe Aſpirations; 
s they are called,) which are very frequently and 
miliarly uſed amongſt us, but hardly imitable by 
hers, though theſe are but few; theſe five Words, 
is ſaid, comprehending all of them. What think. 
be choſen Judges? Which a little Practice might 
don oVercomm. 5 


rain 


— © 0 »„ 0 


CHAP. VII. 


Vibe Diviſion of Syllables,. and ſome Rules 
to be obſerved in writing of Words, 


Dew, 
itten 
itten I 
dPelling being the parting Words into convenient 
Parts, in order to ſhew their true Pronunci- 
ion, or for Decency of Writing; the Gramma- 


ans have given ſeveral Rules for the Performance 
this Matter. 


Q. What 4 5 think ; is the beſt wo of ling 


mins 
hing 


lative 
thine, 


their, tin Wo 
ther, * 5 : hs — 4, 1 


, 
1 


. 
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A. I am apt to believe that the eaſieſt if not the 
beſt way, is in Reading or Pronouncing, to part the 
- 'Syllablesas they ſound beſt to the Ear; and in Wii. 

ting, as they ſhall appear beſt to the Eye. 

4 Bat however I will add two or three Directiot 

For Spelling. 5 | 
Q. What is the chief Rule for true Spelling? 
A. In dividing Syllables aright, you muſt put a; 
many Letters to one Syllable as make one diſtin 
Sound in pronouncing that Word; as fi-zal, mor. 
ral Re-ſur-rec-ti-on, Phi-lo-ſo-pher, pe-cu-li-ar. 
Q. What other Rule is there? | 

A. A Conſonant betwixt two Vowels muſt by 
joined to the latter of them ;as Pa. per, a- bide, na Ted 
except before the Letter x, which is always joined 
to the Vowel that goes before; as Ox-en, Ex- er- ciſe 

Q. hat other Direction have you? 5 
A. When two Conſonants of the ſame kind come 
together in the middle of a Word, they muſt be 
parted; that is, one to the former Syllable, and the 
Other to the latter, as bor-row, com-mon, lit-tle. 
Qi. What other Direction do you give? 
A. When two Vowels come together in the gi 
middle of a Word, and both are fully pronounced L 
in diſtinct Sounds, they muſt be divided in diſtinct or 
Syllables, cre-ate, ru- in, No-ab. & 


Some Rules to be obſer ved in the writing of Words. 


Q. When are Capital or Great Letters to be or 
rinſeds? 1 „ | 
8 ap Great Letters are never to be uſed in the 15 
middle or end of Words, but at the beginning, and 25 
then only, SO | | 
1. At the beginning of any Writing. Wy 
2. After a Period or full Stop, when a new Sen- w 
tence begins. by © | 
3 At the beginning of every Verſe in Poetry, or an 
in the Bible. | 7355 


as 


Fas 


CA 
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4. At the beginning of Proper Names of all kinds; - 
as of Men, Women, Cities, Rivers, &c. 
F. At the Beginning of any Word of ſpecial Note; 
as, God, 4 7k Sir. 
6. The Pronoun I, muſt always be a Capital or 
Great Letter. EE 
Great Letters are alſo uſed to expreſs Numbers; 
It 25 E I, ſtands for 13 V for 55 Ge. | Þ 


. 
b, ſome Points uſed in Writing, and of the 
| Abbreviation or Contrattion of Werde. 


HERE are ſeveral Marks or Points that do 
more ſtrictly relate to the Orzhography, or Wri- 
ting of Words. 2 Te 
Q What is a Hyphen? 
A. A Hyphen, which is uſed at the End of a Line, 
l when there is not room for all the Word, but one 
or more Syllables remain to be written at the Be- = 
the ginning of the next Line: The Mark is a ſtrait 
iced Line thus (-). Ir is alſo uſed in the compounding 
int or joining two Words into one; as, Houſe-keeper, 
Q. What is an Apoſtrophe, or Apoſtrophy ? 
* 4 An Apoſtrophe, which denotes * 
or Letters to be left out, for quicker Pronunciation; 
as, TI, for Iwill, can't, for cannot, &c. the Mark 
the is a Comma at the Top, which is thus written (“), 
andi as in 4 t. 
But this drawing of two Words into one, has 
very much untuned our Language, and clogged it 
Sen. with Conſonants, and is therefore to be avoided as 
much as poſſible; as, nan t, ſba nt, don't, won t, 
Vor and the like; for may not, ſball not, do not, will 
wor, QC. CORE | e watts | 


ang 5. DET . 


mtg =, A RT YG gs . — 1" 2 — 
: . 7 


muſt be juſt under the Line enn * Letter or 


a Note of duc, or bringing i in a Word. 


on Words. 


Point is always to be Written after the Word thus ab- 
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hy OW gy | 


' XA Cares (4)is ſod when a Letter, Syllable, or i v. 
Word happens to be left out in Writing: The Mark L 


Wordi is to come in. 
the 


As, Thou art . This is very _propetly called 


Q: What is an Aﬀteeriſm* -- 

A. An Aſteriſin (*) directs to Gwe Noteor Re- 
mark in the Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 
In ſome Latin Books it denotes that ſome ee is 
defective or wan 

Q. What is an Index ? 4 

A. An Index () the Fore- er 8 

ſignifies that Paſſ: AIAN very. II over-a- 
2 which it is placed. | 
Q. What is an Obelick ? W 
A. Sometimes an Obelisk (+) or Spit is uſed upon 


the like Occaſion as the foregoing Note. 


Q. Whatis a Section? 
A. Section (S) or Diviſion is uſed i in the Subdi- 
viding of a Chapter into leſſer Parts or Portions. | 

_ Q. Whatis aParagraph? | 

A. A Paragraph (©) or a Note which denotes 
what is contained in the Sentence or Period. 

Q. What is a Quotation ? 

A. Quotation () or a double Comma reverſed 
at the Beginning of a Line, denotes that Paſſage. to 
be quoted or tranſcribed from ſome Author i in n bis 


Q. What is an Abbreviation ? FD 

A. We have alſo in Writing Abbreviations or 
Words made ſhort, and this is done for a quick and 
expeditious Way of Writing. But we ſhall only men- 
tion a few of them. We are to take Notice chat a 


p 
: 
ö 
5 
5 
y 
y 
8 
8 


2 breviate0, 
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unleſs when the Abbreviation is made by putting bo 
Letter at the Top. | 


Anſw. for Anſwer. 0 
A. D. Anno Domini, or in the Year of our Lord: 


Acct. for Account. 
Abt. about. 


Ag. againſt. 5 
B. A. Batchelor of Arts, 
Bp. Biſhop. | 
B. D. Batchelor in Divinity. 
Bar. Baronet. SE 


988 Chapter. 5 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. Doctor. 
Eſq; Eſquire: 


i. e. id eſt, that is. 

Empr. Emperor. 
Honb. Honourable. 
F 72 
LL. D. Doctor of Laws. 
M. D. Doctor of Phyſick. 
Mr. Maſter. N 
Mrs. Miſtreſs. 

Mty. 4555 
Rev. Reverend. ; | 
S. T. P. Profeſſor of, or Doctor in Divinity. 


Sr. Sir. 
St. - Saint. 
Qs Objeckion. 
u. Queſtion. 
Sol. be, 
ye The. 
yt That. 
yu Tos. | 
yn Then. yr Your. 
ym Therm. 
& Aud. | 


&C. Et cetera, and the Reſt (or what follows.) 
DT, | C | Bur 


PF 
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5 But one ought to avoid theſe Contractions of 
Words as tuch as poffible, unleſß it be for one's own 

private Uſe, and where it would be ridiculouꝭ to write 

them in Letters at ſength; as, &c. for and forth, 

or the reſt, Mr. for Mefter,"and Mrs. for Miſtre 55 

&c. It argues likewiſea Diſreſpe&and Slight! 

uſe Contractions to your — 5 5 che 

N n to others. 


PAR T H. 
2 * 2 o | 
# had * 
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"which teaches you what belongs to each art of 
e Speech. 
Words are Primitive, or Derivative. 


Q. Whet js a Primitive Mord i 

A. A Primitive Word is that which comes s from 
no other Word in our Language: as, Fi Pr. Babe. 

Q. What is a Derivative Word? 

A. A Derivative Word is that 7 TV OO from 
ſome other Word in our Language; as, a Fiſher, 
. from Fiſh ; Babler, Babling, from habe. 


Of the Eight Parts of Speech. 


-F To ſignify the Difference of our Thoughts or 
| Notions in any Language, there is need of ſe- 


. veral ſorts of FOE: Now eyery Word deine 
er 


— 
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ſider'd as a Part of our Speech or Diſcourſe, the 
.Grammarians (or thoſe who write of Grammar) do 
reckon up eight ſorts of Words of a different Nature, 
which they call, Eight Parts of Speech. . 


The Eight Parts of Speech are, 
r Adverb, 
Pronoun, © Conjunction, 
Verb, | Prepoſition, 
 Participle,  Interjettion. 


Ofall which we ſhall creatin their proper Place: 
. ©. Queſtions relating to the firſt Chapter, 


Q. What is Speech? N 6 
A. Speaking or Diſcourſe. 

Q. How many Parts of Speech are there? 

A. Eight. . 

<Q. What are their Names? 
A. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, &c. 

Q. What do you mean by Eight Parts of Speech? 
* ee Sorts of Words, which Men uſe in 
* ing. 1 | 1 
„ Q. Are there no more than eight Mordsina Language? 
A. There are thouſands of Words, but yet there 
are but eight Sorts; for every Word which Men 
uſe in Fu, is either a Nous or an Adjective, 
i. e. a Word that ſignifies the Quality or Manner of 
of a Noun, or a Pronzoun, or a Verb, or a Participle, 
or an Adverb, or a Conjunction, or a Prepoſition, 
or an Interjection. 1 | FEET 
Q. Why do they give different Names to the Parts 
of Speech? hah odnx . 

A. To diſtinguiſh one Part of Speech from an- 
other; in like manner as a Carpenter, to diſtinguiſh 
one Tool from another, calls one an Hammer, an- 
other a Chiſſel, another a Saw. PPE 4 
fe- Q. Are the Parts of Speech the ſame in Engliſh 
on- 4 in Latin? \ > | 1 i 
erd A. Yes. For that man is a Noun in Engliſh, is 


— 


I 
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' a Nown in Latin; and fo of the reſt. But as for 
| Numbers, Caſes, Genders, Declenfions, Conjuga- 
tions, &c. theſe are not the ame | in both Lan- 


Bunge | 
CH AP. u. 
NO U N. 
5 WI, Noun? 1 
| A. A Noun is a general Name expreſſi ng 


Either the Thing it ſelf, or any Property, Quality 
1 Attribute inhering + in, or belonging w the 
*Thi 
„ What isa Noun Subſtantive? 30 
A. A Noun Subſtantive is the Name of we rung 
it ſelf; as, a Man, a Horſe, a Tre. 
Q. Whatis an Adjective? _- 
H The Adjefive is a Word that expreſſes the 
Qualities or Properties of a Thing: as $004, La 
_ wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, &c. : | 
* Queſtions relating to the ſecond . 


Q. Lor A Noun the Thing it ſelf? 

A. No: For Grammar treats of Words and not 
of Things. , 
Q. How do ou woke it appear that the Wards 
Man, Horſe, Tree, are Subſtawtives? 


2 _——_— my * — * 
RP — 5 
0 


"Fs A. Becauſe if any one ſays, I ſee « Man, 1 ſee a 1 
=. 175 T ſee a Tree, in each Saying the Senſe is plain ] 
; and full, and I underſtand the Meaning. : 

05 How do you make it appear that the Words, 
good, bad, wile, Tool, great, ſmall, are Adjec- b 
tives? 7 


| 4. Becauſe if any one ſays, 1 ſie agood, I fee a 
ad, I ſee a wiſe, I ſee a fooliſh, I ſee a great, T fee R 
4 ſmall, in thelc Sayings there is no Senſe, nor do h 
| Ge We 


jec- 


2e 4 


[ ſee 


do 


Bs 
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-weunderſtand the Meaning of them, but there needs 
to be put in a Subſtantive to each Adjectiue to make 
Senſe, as, I ſee a good Man, I ſee a ſmall Horſe, T ſee 
a great Tree. 9 | „ 
1 18 In theſe Sayings following, tell me which Words 
are Subſtantives, and which are Adjectives, and the 

, Reaſon why. F n 
The Cat catches Mice, This is a wiſe, 

The Boy writes a good, A wile reads Books,, 
This is a fooliſh; They play a ſmall, 
Peter lover Pudding, Horſes drink Water. 

We love ſweet, Ws 


„ COIN 


tl 
— — 


e 
O Subſtantives Proper, and Common. 


HE far greateſt Part of Words that make all 
Languages, are general Terms; but becauſe 
chere is Oceaſion to mention this or that particular 
Perſon or Thing, they muft have their propet 
Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by: 15 

Q How are Nouns Subſtantive divided? ? 
A. Nouns Subſtantive are either proper, or com“ 
mon. A IS 

Q. What is a Noun Subſtantive proper? 

A. A Nown Subſtantive proper is a Word that 
belongs to ſome (individual) particular One of that 
Kind; as Anne, Peter, James, Mary, &c. . 
Q What is a Noun Subſtantive common? 

A. A Noun Subſtantive common is a Word which 
belongs to all of that Kind; as Man, Woman, Horſe, 
Tree, &c. = 4 
Note. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, 
Rivers, Mountains, and other Diſtinctions of Place, 
have uſually found Foe Names, they being ſuch 


3 Words 1 
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| Words as Men have often Occaſion to mark Par- 
Queſtions relating to the third Chaprer. 


2. Is the Word Anne, a proper or common Name: 
A. It is a proper Name; becauſe it belongs to 
 ſomeparticular One of that Kind; for Anne i is not 
the Name of every Woman. G 
Q. 1 the Word Woman, a proper or common 
Name? 
A. It is common, becauſe it belongs to all of 
that Kind; for every Woman is called Runen, 
but every Woman is not called Anne 
Q. Are the Words — River, ;> Horſe, | proper 
or common Names ; 
A. They are common; for every Ship is called 
a Ship, and every River is called a River, &c. 
Q. Are the'Words Albemarle [the Nate of a 
Ship] zhe Thames Bucephalus, proper or common 
e enn 
9 "on ey are proper, auſe they. ang to 
ſome particular — of that Kind; for every Ship 


N — — — 


zs not called the Albemarle, neither is every River 
called Fu ING nor every Horſe 8 


| CHAP. Iv. 
| Of NUMBERS. 
Q. WW et is Number? : 


A. Number is the DiſtinQion of One 
from Many) 

QQ How many Numbers are vhere | 7 | 

A. There are two Numbers, the ſingular, and 
* plural. c 

Q When do we e the ſi ”— Newbtr ? 5 


Jne 
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A. The ſingular Number is uſed when we ſpeak 


or but one Thing or Perſon; as, a Stick, a Boy. 


Q. When do we uſe the plural Number ? 
A. The plural Nutnber is uſed when we ſpeak 
of ware than one 7. bing or Perſon; as Sticks, Boys. 
ow is the pe lural Number in Engliſh made ? 
e plural Number in Exgliſb is commonly 
ED putting 5 to the Singular; as Szick makes 


in the Plural Stiche; fo Boy makes i in the Plucal 


Boys.” 5 | 
Q. Is it always thus made? 1 
A. Not always: For when the Singular ends in 


ch, ſb, ſs, or x, then the Protumtiar tion requires 


that e be put before s, or (which is all one) that es 


| be added to the Singular, as, 


5 2 — 
runes, 
Win q wakes JT — 

* Thi Plural Number 7,29 it i is made by 
72 5 only s to the Singular) has no more Spllabſes 
"than there are in the Singular; as in Boy there is but 
one Syllable, ſo the Plural, Boys, has likewiſe but 


one; and as in Father there are but two Syllables, 


ſo in the Plural, Fathers, there are no more. But 


_ *-when the Singular Number ends in ſe, xe, or in ce, 
ge, pronounced ſoft, then the 5 that is added can- 
not be heard in the Sound, except it makes another 


entire Syllable. For Example, Horſe in the Singu- 


lar hath but one Syllable, but Horſes, in the Plural, 
has two; fo Face, in the Singular, has but one Syl- 


lable, but Faces, in the Plural, has two. 
Formerly all Nouns received the Addition of es 


forthe Plural, which is to this Day retained in ſe- 
. veral Counties of Exgland. 


Q. How do Words that end in f or fe make their = 
Plurals ? 


C4 4. 
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A. Words that end in for fe, do (for better 
Sound's fake) make the Plural by changing F and fe 
Into ves; as, 1 


Calf, 1 C Calves, Sheaf, - Sheaves, 


| —_— Halves, _ A Shelves, 
nife Knives, Self, Selves, | 
Leaf, OY Leaves Thief, Thieves, 
| Loaf, Loaves Wife, | Wives, 
Fi 7 [Wolf, Wolves: 


| Yet this is not always fo, for theſe Words fol- 
lowing) with ſeveral others, are excepted ; as, 


Hoof, Hoofs, 
| Rook makes J Roofs, 
Grief, Griefs. 
So Dwarf, Miſchief, Handkerchief, Relief, Scarf, 
Wharf, Reproof, Strife, Scoff, Skiff, Muff, Rp 
_ Cuff, Snuff, Staff, Puff, &c. And generally ſpeak- 
ing, Words ending in F make the Plural by the 
Addition of . But Staff makes Sta ves. 25 
So in Words ending in s and th, though the Wri- 
ting is not changed, yet the Sound is ſoftened; for 
in Houſe, the Sound of s is changed into x, as Houſe, 
Houſes, [Houzes|; fo th is ſounded as db, as in 
Path, Paths | Padhs); Cloth, Clothes, on]; 
- Sheath, Sheaths, [Sheadbs]. But Earth, Birth, 
keep their own Sound, and all that end in rb. 
As Nouns ending in y do often change y into ie, 
ſo s in the Plural is often changed into ies, as, 
Hereſy, Hereſys, or Hereſies, 
Cherry, Cherrys, Cherries, 
Inquiry, Inquirys, Inquiries. 
Q. Do all Words form or make their Plural by 
. edding s to the Singular? bo. 
A. No. Some Words do form or make the 
Plural otherwiſe than by taking s or es, and are 
pherefore Irregular. 


. | 12 | Singular 
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Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 


Die, Dice, Foot, Feet, 
Mouſe, %% te, Mice, Tooth, dun d fert 
Louſe, "5 Lice, | Penny, Pence, 
Gooſe, | IGeeſe,| which is a Contraction of Pennyr. 


But theſe, Ox, Oxen; Child, Children; Brother, 
Brethren; are Imitations of the Dutch Plural 
which endsin s, and frequently in ex. Man among 
the Saxons was an irregular Word, and makes 
Men in the Plural, alſo all the Compounds of 
Man make their Plural in en; as, Woman, Foot- 
man, Horſeman, Stateſman, in the Plural, Nomen, 
Footmen, Horſemen, Stateſmen, &c. | 

Some Words are uſed in both Numbers, as Sheep, 
Hoſe, Swine, Fern, Peaſe, Deer. Chicken is not 
Plural, for we ſay Chickens. 

Note, Swine is a Contraction of Sowin; we like- 
wile ſay Sows from Sow, which is ſpoken of the Fe. 
male only; but Suine is uſed in both Numbers, 
and ſpoken of both Sexes. It is better alſo to ſay 
in the Singular a Pea, in the Plural Peas. 1 

Brother makes alſo Brothers, for we ſeldom ufe 
Brethren but in Sermons, or in a Burleſque Senſe. 
; Q. Have all Words a Singular and Plural Num- 

. 
e. No. Some Words have no Singular Num- 
1 1 
As Aſbes, Bellows, Bowels, Breeches, Eutrailt, 
Lungs; Sciſſars, Sheers, Snuffers, Thanks, Tongs, 
Wages. 5 | 

A. Some Words have no Plural Number ; as, 
the proper Names of Cities, Countries, Rivers, Moun- 
tains ; the Names of Virtues, Vices : So the Names 
of Metals ; as, Gold, Silver, Copper, &c. The 
Names of moſt Herbs; as, Graſs, Marjoram, Parſ- 
tey, Sage, Mint, &c. except, Nettles, Poppies, Lil. 
ties, Colexworts, Cabbages, &c. The Names of ſe- 

C5 yeral 
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veral forts of Corn and Pulſe ; as, Wheat, Rye, Bar: 
le), Darnel, &c. except Bean, which makes Beans, 

and Pea, Peas... So Bread, Wine, Beer, Ale, Ho- 

rey, Oil, Milk, Butter, want the Plural, with many 
others; but theſe Examples may ſuffice for the 

preſent. And ſome of theſe, when they ſignify | 

ſeveral Sorts, are uſed in the Plural; as, Wines, 

Q. Have Adjectives any Difference of Numbers? 

A. Adjectives have no Difference of Numbers. 
Note, As we. ſay, a good Boy in the Singular, 
Jo we fay, good Boys in the Plural; where you ſee | 
the Adjectiwe is the ſame. Yet ſometimes we meet 
Aajeetives with an s added to make them Plurals 
as Good, Goods; New, News; but then they be- 
come or are made Subſtantives ; as, Goods, for good 
Things; ſo News. for new Things; Blacks for black 
Men, or black Colours; Whites, Reds, for white 
or red Colours. F 

Q. What is an irregular Word ? 

A That Word is ſaid to be Irregular, or ex- 
:cepted, which is contrary to, or that does not fol- 
low the general Rule. Tiny : a 

The general Rule in this Place is, that the Plural 
Number is made by adding s or es to the Singular. 
p What if a compounded Word! 

It is a Word that is made up of two or more 
ſingle Words; as Footman is made up of Foot and 
Man; ſo Coachman is made up. of Coach and Max. 


CHAP 
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A . 
Of the Engliſh Genitive Caſe, with a Note 
concerning Gender. 


>#: HE Mind is not always employed about ſingle 


=» Odjects only, but compares likewiſe one 
Thing with another, in order to expreſs the Re- 
lation and Reſpect that Things have to one another: 
in the Latin and Gree.: Tongues, and our ancient 


Saxon, following therein the Greek, they make dif- 


ferent Endings of the ſame Noun, to denote theſe - 
References or Reſpedts, and theſe different Endings 
are called Caſes. The Latins have fix in each 


- 


Number, whoſe Names are as follow. 


The Nominative, The Accuſative, 
The Genitive, Phe Vocative, 
The Dative, The Avlative, 

But the Reſpe# of Things to one another in our 
Language is ſhewn by the Help of certain Words 
called Prepoſitions. ſuch are of, to, from, &c. So 
that we haveno Caſes, except the Geritive ; where- 
by we are freed from a great deal of Trouble and 
Difficulty that is found in other Languages. 
Q. Have the Engliſh any Caſes? . 
A. They have but one, called the Genitive, which 
ends in the Singular and Plural Number in s or es 
(if the Pronunciation requires it;) as, Man's Na- 
ture, or the Nature of Man; Men's Nature, or the 


Nature of Men; Milton's Poems, or the Poems of 
Milton; the Churches Peace, or the Peace of tbe 
Church. | a . 5 
Qi. If the Engliſh have but one Caſe, how do tbeß 
expreſs the Relation and Rel ect »f Things t , 


another? e | 
8 F 
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A. They do it by the Help of certain Words, 
called Prepoſitions ; ſuch are, + to, from, with &c. 
Note, This Genitive Caſe anſwers to the Geni- 
tive of the Latins, and to the Engliſh Prepo- 
fition of, lgnifying, 1. The Poſſeſſor. 2. The Au- 
_ Fhor. 3. The Relation of a Thing, as Peter's Horſe, 
or the Horſe that Peter poſſeſſes, or has. So, AI- 
tons Poems, or the Poems of Milton, that is, the 
Poems that Milton made; the King's Son, or the 


a . hs Amt: Rv A. mv Jjco JD 


Son of the King. 
Q Suppoſe two 5's to meet together in the Geni- I 
tive Caſe? | 65 


A. If the Subſtantive be of the Plural Number, 
the firſt s is cut off; as, the Warriour's Arms, or the 
Arms of the Warriours ;, the Stone's End, or the 
End of the Stones, for the Warriourss Arms, the 
Stones's End. (a) 5 
bs as Note, 


88 — 


- 
* * * 3 e —— 1 > "WY 
— — — „ * 2 — — 


(a) I cannot but be of Opinion with a Learned Di- 
vine, who conceives this Way of Speaking to be con- 
trary to Analogy, and not juſtifiable: We have a good 
Way of denoting the Genitive in the Singular, which 
Way we derive from our Saxen Anceſtors: But they 
never uſed it for the Genitive Plural; neither did we. : 
I have obſerved ſeveral good Writers, who being of- 
fended at this Way of Speaking, have choſen to clap 
in their ; as, Warriours their Arms, thinking thereby | 
to make the Genitive Plural anſwer to the Singular ; | 
; 
| 


one by his, and the other by their: But they have 
gone upon a falſe Suppoſition, in taking the / to be a 
— 7h of his, in the Genitive Singular. I know | 


no juſtifiable way of coming off here, but to alter the . 
Form of Expreſſion, and ta ſay Arme the Warriours. 0 
No pretence that I can think of, will ever make the | 
W - other paſs for correct Writing. The ignorant Vulgar | 
Il "a began it; and the, Learned have followed it as igno- 
nadly, not underſtanding the Nature of the Expreſſion, | * 


1 


R 


„ As by, ww th we % W 


„ 
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Note, ay, the firſt sis cut off, or left out; for 
whenthe Subſtantive Plural ends in s. (it ſometimes 


| ending in ex, as Women) there will be a doubles 1 
| one s that makes the Plural, as Varriourt, and an- 
other that makes the Genitive Caſe, as Warriours's; 


then the former 5 is cut off, or left out for better 


3 2 When the Singular Number ends in s, are both 


s to be written in the Genitive Caſe ? 
A. When the Singular Number ends in s, both 
the e are for the mo 28 expreſſed; as, Charles's 


| Horſe, St. Fames's Par 


Note, Yet here, when the Pronunciation requires 
it, you may leave out the fifſt .; as, for Righteouſneſs 
Sake. | 3 . 

Q. But if three Subſtantives come together, how - 
do you make the Genitive Caſe? oe os 

A. When three Subſtantives come together, the 
Genitive Caſe is made by adding s to the ſecond-; 
as, the Queen of England's Crown, the Kingof Spain's 
Court. . | Th 


Q. How happens this? 


A. S is added to the- ſecond Subſtantive, and for 


this Reaſon, becauſe: the Queen of England's, is 


reckoned but as one Subſtantive. 


i 


* 0 
— . 


ends Ins. 


or whence it came. And yet every body almoſt at the 
firſt hearing, perceives that there is ſomething amiſs, 
ſome Flawin the Expreſſion, and are not ſatisfied with 
it while they uſe it. We have really no diſtinct Ge- 
nitive Plural, though we have a. Genitive Singular.: 


There is the Flaw. I was, indeed, for entirely giving 


up this Genitive Plural, but on conſulting a very judi- 


cious Friend, I have let it ſtand. And indeed, when 


the Plural ends in ex there ſeems to be a plain Genitive 
Plural; as, the Oxen's Feet; the Children's Bread; 
tho it does not ſeem. ſo. when. the Nominative Plural 


Some; 
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Sometimes you will find two or rhtee of theft © 
Genitives put together; as, Peter's Wife's Portion: 
thar is, the Portion of the Wife of Peter; Peterif 
"Brother's Wife's Portion; that is, the Portion of tbe 
Wife of the ther of Peter. . 2 | 

Q. May not T ſay, the Book Maſter's, as well 4 
| the Maſter's Hs * : 
4. No: For this Genitive Caſe is always put 
before the Subſtantive it is to be joined to; as | 
| Man's Nature, not Nature Man's; Milton's Poem, : 
not Poems Milton's. | 


N. B. But 71 are miſtaken who think the s i; 
added inſtead of his, (the firſt Part of the Word hi; Þ 
being cut off) and therefore that an () 4oſtrophe Þ 
is either always to be written, or a leaſt to be un- 
derſtood. 


QQ 0 this added inflead of his, the firſt part 

. of his being cut off ? 

A. No: Mary's Book, would ſignif Ys Mary his 
Book ; So likewiſe when I ſay, Suſan's Fan, the 

Senſe would be, if s was put for his, Suſan his Fan. 
Q. 1s it neceſſary that an () Rog ſouls 

be always written ere the s? 

A. No. 

Q. When muſt I write it? 5 

4. When ſome Letter or Letters a are left out in 


| the Genitive Caſe. 
4 Note concerning Gender. 


As we have juſt mentioned one great Advantage 
of our Language, in being freed from that Trouble 
and Difficulty which ariſes in the Greet and Latin 
from the Variety of Caſes; ſo we ſhall now take 
notice of another Advantage it has, full as great 
'as the former. 

Of all the Languages both ancient and modern; 
there i is none but what admits of a Difference of 

| Gender 
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Gender in their Nouns, ercept the Engliſh, and- 
Chineſe Languages. 


Q:. What is Gender ? 
A Gender is the Diſtinction of Sex. 
Q. Hou many Sexes are there? 
A. There are two Sexes, the Male and Nas 
Q. Has the Engliſh Tongue any Gender ? 
A No. We bavefb ur ways of diſtinguithing the Sex. 
Q. How do we Engliſh diſtinguiſh the Sex ? : 
4. I. When we would expreſs the Difference of 
Sex; we do it (after the ſame Manneras we diſtinguiſh - 
de Ages and other Accidents) by different Words. 


So in the Relation of Perſons. 


Male, Female. Male, Female. 
Batchelour Maid Virgin King Queen 
Boar So W- Lad Lagaſs (a) 
„ Lord Lady 
bon Bride Man Woman 
Brother Siſter Maſter Dame 

Buck Doe Milter Spawner 
Bull Cow Nephew iece 
Bullock Heifer Ram Ewe 
Cock Hen Sloven Slut 
Dog Bitch Son Daughter 
Drake Duck Stag Hin 
Drone Bee Uncle Aunt 
Father Mother Widower Widow 
Friar Nun Wizard Witch 
Gander Gooſe  Whoremon-W hore or 
Horſe Mare ger Ctrumpet 


| Husband Wife 


II. Butwhenthere are not two Gifferent Words to 
Expreſs both Sexes, or when both. Sexes are com- 
prehended under one Word, then we add an Ad- 
— to the Wordto diſtinguiſh the Sex, as a Male 


* 


. 


(a) Laſs i is a Contraftion of Ladde W 
Child, 


4A. No: Mary's Book, would fignify, Mary his 


zs de ENOT TSH Crammar: 
Sometimes you will find two or three of tht 
Genitives put together ; as, Peter's Wife's Portion; 
 thar'is, the Portion of the Wife of Peter; Peteri 
Brothers Wife's Portion; that is, the Portion ofthe 
Wife of the Brother of Peter. 
Q. May notT ſay, the Book Maſter's, as well «| 
hs Nies Books Le 1 —— 
A. No: For this Genitive Caſe is always put 
before the Subſtantive it is to be joined to; as 
Man's Nature, not Nature Man's; Milton's Poems 
not Poems Miltor's. | Fo | 
VN. B. But jr; are miſtaken who think the i; | 
added inſtead of his, (the firſt Part of the Word hi 
being cut off) and therefore that an () 4b9ſtrophe 
is either always to be written, or at leaſt to be un- 


derſtood. 0 „ = 
.  Q. not this s added inſtead of his, the firſt part 


of his being cut off? 


Boot; So likewife when I ſay, Suſan's Fan, the 
Senſe would be, if s was put for his, Suſan his Fan. 
Q. Ts it neceſſary that an () Apoſtrophe ſhould 
be always written before thes? | 
A. No. 985 wy 5 
Q. When muſt I write it ? ES 
A. When ſome Letter or Letters are left out in 
the Genitive Caſe. Og uh 
. 4 Note concerning Gender. ; 
As we have juſt mentioned one great Advantage 
of our Language, in being freed frora that Trouble 
and Difficulty which ariſes in the Greek and Latin 
from the Variety of Caſes; ſo we ſhall now take 
notice of another Advantage it has, full as great 
'as the former. | 
Of all the Languages both ancient and modern, 
there is none but what admits of a Difference of 
„„ 5 Gender 


p Male, Female. Male, Female. 
8555 Batchelour Maid Virgin King Queen 
Boar Sow Lad Lagſs (a) 
art Boy "Out... Lord Lady 
Bridegroom Bride Man Woman 
his Brother Siſter Maſter Dame 
the Back Doe Milter Spawner 
an. l od Nephew iece 
l Bullock Heifer Ram Ewe 
Cock ©. Hen Sloven Slut 
Dog Bitch Son Daughter 
| Drake Duck Stag Hin 
in Drone Bee Uncle Aunt 
Father Mother Widower Widow 
| Friar Nun Wizard Witch 
oe Sander Gooſe  Whoremon-Whoreor 
die Horſe Mare ger (Strumpet 
n Husband Wife 55 ; 
ke II. But whenthere are not two different Words to 
eat Expreſs both Sexes, or when both Sexes are com- 
” prehended under one Word, then we add an Ad- 
rn; jective to the Word to diſtinguiſh the Sex, as a Male 
of — _—_ N b * — 
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1 Gender in their Nouns, except the Engliſh, and y 


Chineſe Languages. 
Q. What is Gender? 


8 A. Gender is the Diſtinction of Sex. 


Q. How many Sexes are there? 1 
A. There are two Sexes, the Male and Female. 
Q. Has the Engliſh Tongue any Gender? 
A. No. We have four ways of diſtinguiſhing the Sex. 
Q. How do we Engliſh diſtinguiſh the Sex? 
A. I. When we would expreſs the Difference of 
Sex; we do it (after the ſame Manner as we diſtinguiſh - 


ü tte Ages and other Accidents) by different Words. 


So in the Relation of Perſons. 


(a) Laſs is a Contracticn of Laddeſi, 
Child, 


Y 
1 


[ 
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Child, a Female Child, a He- Goat for the Male, 2 | 
' She-Goat for the Female. „ | th 
III. Sometimes we add another Subſtantive to Ck 
the Word, to diſtinguiſh the Sex; as a Man-Ser- 
vant, a Maid-Servant, a Cock-Sparrow, a Hen- MW — 
Sparrow. __ x 
IV. There are likewiſe: ſome few Words which 
diſtinguiſh the Female Sex ſrom the Male, by the 
Ending [eff], EO 
Male, Female. Male, Female. 
Abbot Abbels Jew Jeweſs 
Actor Actreſs Lion Lioneſss 
Adulterer Adultereſs Marqueſs Marchioneſs 
Ambaſſador Ambaſſadreſs Maſter Miſtreſs 
Baron Baroneſss Patron Patroneſs 
Count Counte Prince Princeſs 
Deacon Deaconeſs Prior Prioreſs 
Duke Ducheſs Poet Poeteſs 
Elector Electreſs Prophet Propheteſs 
Emperour Empreſs Shepherd Shepherdeſs 
_ Governour Governeſs Tutor Tutrefs 
Heir Heireſs Viſcount Viſcounteſs 
Hunter Huntres&s 2h 
And two Words in [ix,] Admiuiſtratrix, Exe- 
eutris. | * 
Q. What are the Words that you generally ue 
when you ſpeak of a Thing that is Male or Female 
A. The common Words that we uſe to expreſs 
the Difference of Sex by, are He and She. When 
we ſpeak of the Male Sex, we uſe the Word He; 
when we ſpeak of the Female Sex, we uſe the 
Word She: But when we ſpeak of a Thing chat is 
neither of the Male nor Female Sex, ye ule the 
Word Ir. For Example, ſpeaking of Buzter, 
0 we do not fay He or She melts, but Ir melts; ſo 
'F ſpeaking of Beer, wedo not fay He or She is good, 
ll but 1z is good. I., is alſo ſometimes uſed wow 
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the Sex is undetermined ; as, Do not awake the 


Child, it is aſleep. 


CHAP. VL | 
 OfteARTICLES. 


B ECAUSE Nouns commonly ſignify Things 
in a general and large Senſe and Manner, certain 


Words called Articles are made uſe of in ſome 
Languages, as in the Greek, Welch, Engliſh, and 
ſeveral others, to determine and fix their Significa- 


tion, and apply them to a particular Thing. 


Q. What is an Article? 
A. An Article is a Word ſet before a Subſtantive, 


| for the clearer and more particular expreſſing of it; 


285 2 Man, that is, ſome Man or other 5 the Man, 


that is, ſome certain Man, of whom you have ſpoke 


before. 8 5 
Q. How many Articles are there in Engliſh? - 
A. There are two Articles, a, and The. 


Note, Theſe are really Adjectives, and are uſed 


almoſt after the fame Manner as other Adjectives. 
Q. What is the Uſe 45 the Articles? 25 
A. To determine and fix the Signification or Senſe 

of Nouns, and apply them to a particular Thing. 


A is an Article that may be applied indifferently 


to any one particular Perſon or Thing. 5 
A is a Numeral Article, or an Article of 
Number, and ſignifies as much as One; though 
leſs emphatically ; that is, not in ſo ſtrict a Senſe as 
Oze, unleſs in this Phraſe, all to a Man. | 
But when the Subſtantive begins with a Vowel, 
or H, then we write an, inſtead of a, if the h be 
| -.... Jaunded; 


„ * — 
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founded; as, an Eye, an Hour; but a Hare, a Hay 
an Fabit, ora Habit. 
Q. What is the Difference between a and the? 
A. a or an, denotes or ſignifies the applying t 
a general Word to ſome one particular Perſon « 
Thing, in a large and undetermined Senſe ; that 
not telling what particular Perſon or Thing you 
mean; as, Patience is a Virtue; and therefore is { 
only before Nouns of the Singular Number. | 
A. The is an Article that declares, or they 
what particular Thing or” Perſon is meant in ſpeak: 
ing or writing. It fignifies as much as That, b 
leſs emphatically, that is, not ſo fully. 
Note, The, is a Demonſtrative Article, becauſt 
it ſhews what Particular you mean. 
. The Article the is ſet both before the Singular and 
Plural Nutnber ; becauſe we can ſpeak determi 
nately, or in a fixed Senſe, as well of many as d 
one Particular; as, the Man, that is, be who rot 
_ the Book ; the Men, that is, they who robbed th 
_ ons. 1 8 OE „ 
Q. Arethe Articles put to the Pronouns? 
A. The Articles are not put to the Pronouns 1 
Thou, Jon, We, Ye, My, Thy, Our, &c. We do 
indeed uſe them before Tops ſelf, be, ſbe; as, thi 
ſame, the ſelf, a or the he, a or the ſhe; Roe 
"ſome Subſtantive 'is underſtood, as the ſame, that 
is, Perſon or Thing; and ſo of the reſt. 0 
Q. Are the Articles ſer before the partieula 
Names of Virtues, &c.. © 5 
A. The Articles are not ſet before the particul: 
Names of Virtues; as, Fuſtice, Sobriety, &c. 0 
Vices; as, Drunkenneſs, &c. Of Metals; as, Gold, 
Silver, &c. Of Corn ; as, Wheat, &c. Of Herbs, 
as, Marjoram, &c. 3 
Q. . 8 the Articles put before proper Names? 
A. No. . 


= 


erer. Q, <- *» 


+ 


Q 
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. Why have not proper Names and the Pro- 
wat 755 Articles 7 them? | | 
A: Becauſe they do of themſelves individually or 
particularly diſtinguiſh the Things or Perſons of 
which one 3 and they being thus particularly 
| diſtinguiſhed, need not any more particular Diſtinc- 
tion. And for this reaſon the Word God, ſignify- 
ing the Sovereign Being, has no Article before it. 
So likewiſe the Names of Countries, Provinces, 
Rivers, Mountains, &c. have no Articles before 
them. „ 8 
Except. 1. When it is for Diſtinction ſake; as, 
He is a Churchil; that is, one whoſe Name is Churchil; 
ſo, the Talbots, that is, the Family of the Talbots : 
Or by way of Eminency; as, the Alexanders, 
the Ceſars, the Marlboroughs, the Eugenes ; any 
brave and valiant Men being called by thoſe 
Names. . e ee ; 

2. When ſome Subſtantive is underſtood; as, 
The A'bemarle, that is, the Ship Albemarle. He was 
drowned in the Thames, in the Rhine, or in the Da- 
nube, i. e. in the River Thames, &c, River being 
underſtood. . 


We ſhall take notice of the Diviſion of the Ar- 


oy 


ticles into Definite and Indeftnite. 

Q. What is the Definite Article ?, "RE 

A. The Defizite Article is, the, which reſtrains 
or determines the Senſe of the Word it is put be- 
fore, to ſome Particular. 

Q. What is the Indefinite Article? 
A. The Indefinite Article is a; which leaves the 
Senſe of the Word to which it is prefixed, unde- 
termined to what Particular you mean. 
Q. Have all Languages the Articles? 
A. No: For the Latin is without them. 


CEA P. 
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C HAP. vn. 
Of the Adjective. 


S the Nown Subſtantive is uſed to denote the 
5 Subſtance of any Thing, or the Thing it ſelf; 
ſo the Adjective is uſed only to denote its Manner 
or Quality, according to the different Notions we 
conceive or form of it: For Example, the Word 
Plant denotes the Thing it ſelf; but if I would ex- 
| preſs ſome Quality belonging to it, Ladd the Word 
. Fine to Plaut, and this Word Fine is called an 44: 
x Q. What is an Adjeftive? i 


A. The Adjective is a Word that expreſſes the th 
Qualities or Properties of a Thing: as, good, bad, 
Wl! wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, &c. | I FS | 
Uh When two Subſtantives are put together in Com- - 
| - poſition, the firſt takes to it ſelf the Nature of an {WT 
NF Adjective, and ifcommonly joined to the follow- 
1 ing Subſtantive, by a (-) Hyphen; as, a Sea-Fijh, 
. i. e. 4 Fiſhof the Sea. | 3 
Note, But we may reckon theſe Words only 
compounded Subſtantives; ſince it is uſual only for 
Adjectives to be joined to Subſtantives; and indeed 
1 in moſt of them, ſome other Word may be fairly 
WW. underſtood ; as, in Sau- ſbine, i. e. the Shine of the 
1 Sun; where of may be underſtood: So in Self- 
Torment, i e. the Torment of one's ſelf: So, a 
Gold- Ring, i. e. a Ring of Gold. Here we may ob- 
ſerve, that in Subſtantives thus compounded, the 
Subſtantive that ſhould be firſt, is, for better Sound 
Sake, placed laſt: as, the Head-ach, the Ach of 
| EO or Han ca fun | 
1 . Adjectives are often uſed as Subſtantives; as, 
N others, for other Men, or other Things: So, Ges 
45 
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bas in the Plural Ones, as little Ones. But we ſhall 
zave occaſion to ſpeak of this afterward. | 5 
Ajectives do alſo often take the Nature of Ad- 
verb, and then are reckoned as ſuch; as ill done, 


Nc. 


| All the Ordinal Numbers, as firſt, ſecond, G. 
the (art never added to a Subſtantive Plural. ns 
elf; It may not be amiſs ro take notice of the Uſe of 


ſome Adjefives. Sundty and both are added only 


ap” to Subſtantives Plural: as, ſundry Times, both the 
Tora (er. For both the Man and the Woman, is a 


particular way of ſpeaking. All, being put to a 
Subſtantive of the Singular Number, ſignifies the 
whole Quantity; as, All the Wine, i.e. the whole 
Quantity of the Vine: But being put to a Subſtan- 
tive Plural, it _— the whole Number, as All 
the Boys, i. e. all the Number of the Boys. Every 
ſis joined only to a Subſtantive Singular, as Every 
Man, every Boy, not Every Menu, every Boys. 
Much, is added to a Subſtantive Singular, and 4 - 
notes a great Quantity; as Much Wine, i. e. agreat 
ow. (dts! of Wine. Many, is joined. with a Subſtantive 
7% Plural, and ſignifies a great Number; as, Many 
ien, for a great Number of men. For Many a 
only Mn is a particular Phraſe. More with a Subſtan- 
for ive Singular, ſignifies a greater Quantity; as, More 
geed ine, i. e. a greater Quantity of Wine. But when 
airly added to a Subſtantive Plural, it denotes. greater 
the Number; as, More Men, i. e. a greater Number. 
Self So Moſt, with a Subſtantive Singular, denotes the 
o, a Nereateſt Quantity ; with a Subſtantive Plural, the 
ob- greateſt Number, Each, is joined only to a Sub- 
| the ſtantive, as Each Man, not each Mex. As to the 
bund Word Enough, whether it be joined to a Subſtan- 
; of ive Singular or Plural, as Vine enough, Books e- 
nough, | ſee no reaſon for a different Spelling 
25, though I grant it is uſual to pronounce it when 
Oe Joined to a Noun Plural more loftly 3 as exow. 


bas aL wok For 


% 
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For No, when the Subſtantive does not follow, 
we uſe None, as, Is there any Beer? There is none, 
We likewiſe uſe None with the Addition of theſe 
Words, of it, in the beginning, middle, or end of 
a Sentence. | | 


- 


—— 


TE ASE YAL-- 
Of the Compariſon of. Adjectives. 


Q. M/HAx is Compariſon? 
w A. The comparing Things between 
one another, whereby we ſee that one Thing is ſuch, 
another is more ſuch, and another is moſt ſuch. 
So of three ſoft Things, one is ſoft, another is 
ſofter, and the third is ſofteſt of all; where you 
ſee, that in order to make this Compariſon between 
Things, Aajedives are turn'd into other Endings ; 
ſo that we make three Steps, which are called De- 
8 Q. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there? 
A. There are three Degrees of Compariſon, the 
Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superlative; 
as ſoft, ſofter, ſofteſt I 
© 1- The Poſitive Degree is uſed to denote or ſignify 
a Thing to be ſimply ſuch; as, ſoft Wooll, a fair 
Woman; wherefore this is properly ſpeaking no 
Degree, it denoting the Thing to be ſuch, without 
having any Relation or Reſpect to any other Thing. 
2. The Comparative Degree is uſed to denote a 
Thing to be more ſuch than another Thing, as ſofter 
or more ſoft Wooll, a fairer or more fair Woman. 
And in this Degree the Compariſon begins to 
be made, it having relation to ſome other Wooll 
that is not ſo ſoft, or to ſome other Woman that is 


no ſo fair. 


3˙ 
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3. rpg Degree is uſed to denote the 


Thing to be moſt ſuch; as, the (el or moſt ſoft 
Vooll, the faireſt, or moſt fair Woman, . 


Q. How is the Comparative Degree farmed or 
ade? I 8 8 
A. The Comparative Degree is formed or made 

putting er to the Poſſtive: as, ſofter, fairer. 
Which Words are made by putting er to the Po- 


tives ſoft and fair. 5 
But if the Poſizive Degree ends in e, then you 


ut off the firſt e, or, which is all one, only. add r, 
o make the Comparative: As wiſe, wiſer ; for if 


een Nou were to add er to wiſe, and not cut off the firſt 
ach, LW ould be wiſeer "2 „ 
uch. Q. Ho is the Superlative Degree formed or 
er is Nyade? ORE A 


by putting eſt to the Poſitive ; as ſofteſt, faireſt. 
Which are made by putting eſt to the Poſitives 


ſoft and fair. N 
But if the Poſitive ends in e, then the firſt e is cut 


ere! off, or, which is all one, /# is only added to make 


ö the iſ le Superlative, as wiſeſt, &c. 

We; The Comparative Degree is likewiſe expreſſed by 
adding the Adverb more to the Poſitive; as, ſoft, 

gniſy more ſoft, of fourer : ſolikewiſe the Superlative De- 


Fair ſpree is expreſſed by putting the Adverb moſt to the 


olitive; as, ſoft, oe ſoft, or ſofteſt; ſo that ſoft 
denotes the Poſitive | 

te Comparative; ſofte 
ative. 
But Aadjedives, ſuch chiefly as come from the 
atiz, and that end in ain, as certain; in ive, as 


eſſary, in 


A. The Superlative Degree is formed or made 


egree; ſofter, or more ſoft, 
12 or moſt ſoft, the Super- 


[ugitive ; in cal, as angelical; in en, as golden; in 
}z As fatherly , in leſs, as friendleſs ; in TY, AS v e- 


4 J 9 
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Al as General Ant as Conſtant 
Able as Commendable Ent as Excellent 
Ing as Loving  Ibleas viſible 

T/b as Peeviſh _ Edas Wicked 

Eſt as Honeſt Ia as Rigid 

Ous as Vertuous Some as Troubleſame 


Form or make the Comparative Degree by putting 
the Word More before them, and the Superlative 
by putting the Word Moſt before them. i 
Except Able and Handſome, which are com- 
pared according to the Rule. 
Some Adjectives are compared by putting the 
Word better to make the Comparative, and beſ# to 
make the Superlative; as Learned, better Learned, 
beſt Learned; Natured, better Natured, beſt Na- 
tured. „ . 
Qi. Are all Adjectives compared by adding er, or 
more to the Comparative, and eſt and moſt to the 
Superlative: | „„ 5 
b A. No M are ſome Adjectives —_— are 
Irregular, that is, are not compared according to 
the foregoing Rules ; ſuch are 5 
Poſitive, Comparative, Superlative. 
Good, Better, Beſt (betteſt). 
Bad, Evil, or Il, Worſe, Worſt Wr. (wor ſeſt). 
Little, Leſs, Leſt (lefſeft).) 
Q. Can all Adjefives be compared? 3 
A. No: There are ſome Adjectives that cannot 
be compared, or take the Words more, very, or 
moſt before them; becauſe they do not admit of 
any Increaſe in their Signification: That is, in thoſe 
Adjectives, we cannot ſay, one is ſuch, another 
more ſuch, and a third moſt ſuch; as all, one, for 


of three ones, we cannot ſay, one is one, and another 


is more one, and the other is moſt one. 
"Theſe want the Comparative Degree; Middle, 

middiemoſt, very, veryeſt, N 5 

1 1 N Some 
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Some. Adjectives of the Comparative and Su- 

perlative Degree are formed from Prepoſitions; 
— =; | 

Fore comes former, foremoſt, [and firſt, as it 

were, for ſt.] From Up, upper, upmoſt, and upper- 

moſt, From Neath, (obſolete) neather, neather- 

ing WW moſt. From hind, hinder, hindermoſt. From Late, 

ae later, and latter, lateſt, or laſt. Moe (formerly 
uſed) makes more, moſt, as it were mor, mo ſt. 


Queſtions relating to the Eighth Chapter. 


Q. Tell me what Degrees of Compariſon the fol- 
lowing Words are of ; Hard, harder, hardeſt, more 
hard, moſt hard ; Fair, fairer, faireſt, more fair, 
molt fair, &c. : 

A. Hard and fair are of the Poſitive Degree. 

Q. How do you know that? OTIS. 

A. Becaute they denote or fignify the Thing or 
Perſon to be ſimply ſo, and ſo without comparing 
them with any other Perſon or Thing: For if I ſay. 
Mary is fair, that does not gainſay, but that Sarah 
may be as fair: So if I ſay that Iron is hard, I may 
allo ſay, Steel is as hard. 1 
Q. But of what Degree of Compariſon are the 

Mord,, fairer, more fair; harder, more hard? 
ſeſt)· 4. They are of the Comparative Degree. 
Q. How do you know that? 

A. Becauſe when I make a Compariſon between 
nnot WW Mary and Arne, I find that Mary is fair, but Anne 
% Or I fairer, or more fair, that is, exceeds Mary in 
nit of Beauty. * 
thoſe Q Of what Degree of Compariſon are the Words 
other I faireſt, moſt fair, hardeſt, moſt hard? 

„ for 4. Of the Superlative. 

other Þ Q. How do you know that? TO Od 
A. Becauſe when I make a Compariſon between 
fiddle, Puſanna, Elizabeth, and Lucy, I perceive that Su- 

Viana is fair, but that Elizabeth is fairer, or more 
Some Frm Wn fl ix 
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fair than Suſanna, and that Lucy is the faireſt, or 
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moſt fair, of either Suſanna or Elizabeth: That 
is, Lucy exceeds:them both in the higheſt Degree 
of Beauty. g | 
. Is it good Engliſh 20 ſay, more ſtronger, moſt 
Nrongeſt? = 
A. No: You ought to ſay, ſtronger, or elſe more 
ſtrong; ſtrongeſt, or elſe moſt ſtrong ; for more ſtronger 


e 


would ſignify as much as more more ſtrong, and moſt 
Frongeſt, as much as moſt moſt ſtrong. ; 


Q. Do not Subſtantives form Compariſon ? 
A4. No: For though a Thing may have the 
Word more or leſt applied to it, as it is of a larger or 
leſs Extent than another Thing; yet ir cannot be 
ſaid to be leſs a Subſtauce than another Thing: For 
Example, a Plant cannot be more or leſs a Plant, 
than another Plant. 5 8 , 

Q. Give me thc Comparative and Superlative 
Degree of theſe Adjectives 1 Sweet, ripe, 
high, good, all, big, loud, Broad. | 3 

A. Sweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt. Ripe, riper, þ 
High, higher, higheſt. Good, better, beſt. All is 
not compared. Big, bigger, biggeſt. Loud, louder, 
loudeſt. Broad, broader, broadeſt. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of te PRONOUN. 
A S the too frequent Repetition of the fame 
©4 Words is diſagreeable and ur pleaſant, ſo this 


Inconvenience could hardly have been avoided ; 
ſince Men have occaſion to make frequent Mention 


of the ſame Things; if certain Words had not been 


made uſe of to ſupply the place of Nowns, and pre- 
vent their being too often repeated; which Words 
. are 


* 
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ure called Pronouns, that is, Words put for Nownr- 
e For as Nowns are the Marks or Signs of Thinge, fo 
| Pronouns are of Nouns. © | | 


* Q. Mhat is a Pronoun? 
| 4, A Pronounisa Word that may be uſed inſteal 
re of any Noun-Subſtantive. As, Ko 
Inſtead of my Name, I ſay, J. 

. Inſtead of thy Name, I ſay, Thos. | 
Inſtead of his Name, I fay, He. | | 
Inſtead of her Name, I ſay, She. | 

So inſtead of ſaying the Book of Peter, we ſay, 

bie Book; in ſpeaking to Peter, we ſay, it is your 

Book, &c. LE, f . 
Now we are to conſider that all Diſcourſe may 

be brought under, or confined to theſe three Heads : 

That is, Weeither ſpeak of ourſelves, to another, 

or of another. And theſe three Heads are called by 

pe, ¶ the Name of Perſons. Fo 55 


Q. How many Perſons are there ? 


3 A. There are in Diſcourſe three Perſons. 
4 Q. What do you mean by three Perſons? 
ders A. Three Heads which comprehend or contain 
all the Branches of our Diſcourſe or Speech. ; 
Q. What Pronouns are of the firſt, ſecond, and 
— Pthird Perſons? 5 . 
I. In ſpeaking of myſelf, I uſe the Word I; and 
if more than one ſpeak of themſelves, they uſe the 
Word we: which Words I and we, are ſaid to be 
Peof the firſt Perſon. T 
ame 2. When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the Word 
"this bon or you. but when we ſpeak to more than one, 
ged; [© uſe the Word ye or you; which Words thou or. 
ntion Po, and ge, are ſaid to be of the ſecond Perſon. 
been | 3. In ſpeaking of another, if of the Male-Sex, 


ivre. Ne ſay he; if of the Female-Sex, we ſay ſhe: But if 
Vords e ſpeak of a Thing that is neither of the Male or: 
Female- Ser, we uſe the Word it; and if we ory | 


are 


Da 


— 
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of more Things than one, let them be of the Mele 
or Female-Sex, or otherwiſe, we uſe the Word they: 


And theſe Words he, ſhe, it, and they, are ſaid to 


be of the third Per ſon. 


Hence we may obſerve: 
1 3 I is of the firſt Per ſon Singular. 
Ce We isof the firſt Per ſon Plural. 8 
4 5 Thou or you is of the ſecond Perſon _— 
( Dos and ye are of the ſecond Perſon Plural. 
He, ſhe, it, are of the third Perſon Singular. 
3.4 They is of the third Perſon Plural. 
And ſolikewiſe all other Nouns, when ſpoken of, 
are of the third Perſon: Of the third Per ſox Singular, 
if only one be meant; of the third Perſon Plural if 
more than one be meant. es 


O. We uſe you when we ſpeak only to one Per- 

3 3 at then be ot Plural Number ? 
Ai. It is cuſtomary among us, (as likewiſe among 
the French and others) though we ſpeak but to one 
particular Perſon, to uſe the Plural Number : But 
then we ſay you, and not ye; and the Verb that is 
putto it 1s 8 of the Plural Number. For we 
| ſay, you love, which is the Plural; and not you 
— which is the Singular. So likewiſe out of 
Complaiſance, as we uſe you for thou and zhee, ſo 
we frequently ſay your for thy, and yours for thine. 
When we ſpeak in an emphatical manner, or make 
a diſtinct and particular Application to a Perſon, we 
often uſe thou; as, Remember O King, thou art 4 
Man. Otherwiſe if any one ſpeaks to another, in 
the Singular Number, as, %o Thomas, it is 

reckoned a ſign of Contempt or Familiarity. 

We likewiſe generally uſe you for ye. We ſeldom 
uſe ye before the Verb, unleſs by way of Diſtinc- 
tion, Familiarity, or Contempt: As, Te are tht 
Nen: But it is oftener uſed after the Verb or Deeper 
| | 1tion 


3 
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| 1; Jobn wrote to us, not to we. 


places it before the Ver 
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fition : As, I will give ye a Taſte of it: And I will 
go away from ye. > SD 

Q. What do you mean by the foregoing and fol- 
lowing State of the Pronoun ? 

A. The Pronouns bave a twofold State, both in 
the Singular and Plural Number. The firſt State we 
ſhall call the foregoing State, as, I, we; the ſecond 
State we ſhall call the following State, as, me, us. 


The Pronour is uſed in the foregoing State, when 
it is ſet alone; as, Who did it? JI. Or, when it 
goes before the Verb; as, I love, not me lo ve; we 
read, not us read. But it is uſed in the following 
State, when it follows the Verb or Prepoſition, as, 
Th: Man loves me, not The Man loves I; God bleſs 
#s, not God bleſs we. So Peter gave to me, not to 

Who is an Interrogative Pronoun, (or a Pronou 
that we commonly uſe in asking a Queſtion) and 
is the ſame in both Nutnbers : Its following State 
a whom, which is alſo the ſame in both Num- 

ors, -.. 

Whom, though it be naturally the following State, 
yet Uſe, in our Language, as well as in moſt others, 

; as, He is the Man whom 

T ſaw, that is, He is the Man ] ſaw whom. Burt it 
does for the moſt part follow the Prepoſition, as, 
He was the Man to whom I gave it: I ſay for the 
moſt part, becauſe when the Prepoſition is put out 
of its natural Place, whom does then go before it; 
as, Whom did you give that to? for, To whom did 
you give that * Whom do you go with? for, Vith 


| whom do you go ? Whom is ſometimes left out; as, 


He is the Perſou I gave it to; i. e. to whom 1 gave 
__ is 5 | 


Q. How are who, which, and what uſed? 
A. Who is uſed when we ſpeak of Perſons ; as, 
Who is that Man? But we do not ſay, Whois that 


D 3 | Book ? 
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Book? For when we ſpeak of Things, we ufc 
what, as, What Book is that? And though what 
be uſed ſometimes when we ſpeak of Perſons, yet 
then it ſeems to have another Senſe than what the 
Pronoun has, and is rather a Noun- Adjefive ; as, 
What Man is he? that is, what ſort of a Man? 


N do and whom are alſo frequently uſed when no 
Queſtion is asked, and ſignify Relation to ſome 
Perſon; as, Peter is the Mas whom I ſaw. They 


are the Men who built the Church. -See the Article 
under the Word which 
Q. Whi#h are the Pronouns-Poſſeſſive? 

A. From the Pronouns abovementioned come 

ſeveral others, called Pronouns-Poſſeſſive, becauſe, 


they fignify Poſſeſſion: As, from me, come my 
and mine; from thee, come thy and thine; from 


us, our, and aurs; from you, your, and yours, &c. 
So My Book, is the Book belonging to me; Tour 
Book, is the Book belonging to you. PJ. 
Yet. theſe Pronouns- Poſſeſſive are not always 
uſed to denote Poſſeſſion : for ſometimes they are 
uſed to expreſs the Cauſe or Author of a Thing; 
as, This is your doing : that is, you are the cauſe or 
occaſion of this, This is my Book, for, This is a Book 
of my writing, or, Iam the Author of this Book. 


Q. 1s there any difference between my and mine, 


thy azdthine, &c.? | 


A. The Pronouns my, thy, her, our, your, their, 
are to be uſed when they are joined to Subſtan- 
tives; as, This is my Houſe ! This is my Book. But 
mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs, are to be uſed 
when the Subſtantive is left out or underſtood, as 
This Houſe is mine; This Book is mine; that is, 
This Houſe is my Houſe, &c. Likewiſe if own does 
not follow: as, It is your own, not yours own ; {o, 
our 0wn, not ours own. Yet mine and thine are 


ſometimes uſed when the Subſtantive is expreſſed, 
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if the Subſtantive begins wich a Vowel, but not 
elſe; as, my Arm, or mine Arm; thy own, or thine 
oon. | | ; 2 


A Table of all the Pronouns. 


Their Poſſeſ- 
ſtves to be 
* 
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Q. Which Pronouns are Subſtantive, and which 
are Adjective? 5 # 8 | ; 
4. The Pronouns are divided into Subſtantives 
ane Adjectives; the Pronouns Subſtantive are, I, 
thou or you, we, ye or you, himſelf, and themſelves; 
The Adjectives are, he, ſbe, they, oY my, 5 thy, 
thine, our, ours, your, yours, her, their, theirs, who, 
what, 5 EE 
The following Words, his, that, the ſame, are 
not Pronouns, but Adjettives, | 
| 775 D 4. For 
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For they are not put to ſupply the Place of the 
Noun Subſtantive ; but are joined to Subſtantives, 
juſt as other AdjeCtives are ; as, this Man, that 
| Man, whicth Man, the ſame Man. And if at any 

time we meet them without their Subſtantives, 
ny is not often, yet the Subſtantives are under- 

This makes in the Plural Number theſe, and 
that makes thoſe. bo . 5 

1. That is often uſed inſtead of who, whom, or 
which ; as, I ſaw a Man that [who] had been on 
the ſame Side that | which] I had been on. He is 
the Man that | whom} we ſaw. 

2. This and that are called Demonſtratives, be- 
cauſe they ſhow what particular Perſon or Thing 
you mean: And they frequently have very put after . 
them, for the fuller and more clear Demonſtration i « 
of what you mee. 

a 

ü 


This and That are ſaid both of Perſons and 
Things; as, this er that Man, this or that Book. 

I bich is an Adjective, and is the fame in both 
Numbers; it is uſed when we ſpeak of Things, as | 
who and whom are when we ſpeak of Perſons. 

Which is called an Interrogative when it is uſed « 
in asking a Queſtion ; as, Which is the Place? And I 
it is alſo called a Relative, when it has Relation to 
ſome Subſtantive expreſſed or underſtood; as, 1: 
Mich Thing will never do. Here is the Ring which ||| ( 

[Ring] you off | OA OT 

Own which is uſed ſometimes after the Pro- 
nouns Poſſeſſive in an emphatical or expreſſive man- 
ner, is alſo an AdjeCtive; as, my own Houſe, your 
own Lands, Alexander's own Sword, 

The Word ſelf makes in the Plural ſelves, and 
and has always 5 3 7 before it; as, 
my ſelf, thy ſelf, our ſelves, your ſelves. 

0 we 9 ſay himſelf, for his ſelf, itſelf 
for its ſelf, and them ſelves for their ſelves , except 

0Wn 
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he os be added; for then we fay, his own Fei its 
un ſelf, their on ſelves. | 


4 bs. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the Verbs, with Notes concerning Tenſes 
er Times, Perſons, and Moods. 


QC W is a Verb 3 


A. AVerb is 4 Word that betokeneth. 
being, doing, or ſuffering. 

I. Being is here to be taken not only in its com- 
mon Senſe of Exiftence, but alſo in its largeſt 
Senſe, as it denotes the being in ſome Poſture or 
Situation, or Circumſtance, or ſome way or other - 
and affected; as, 70 fave, to fit, to hang, to lie, to abide, | 
E. to be cold, to be Hot, to be wet. 
oth 2. Doing; denotes all manner of Action; as, 70 
„ as Nl fight, to write, to play, to dance, &c. | 
Suffering denotes the Impreſſions that Perſons 
or Tings receive: We are to conſider, that as 
And |} Perſons or Things act or do, ſo they are often acted 
1 to |} upon, or become the Subject of Action themſelves; 

as, 28, Charles beats, here beats denotes the Action of 
bich ¶ Charles; Charles is beaten, here is beaten denotes 

the Impreſſion or Suffering that Charles receives, 

pro- for Charles is the Subject on which the Action of 
gan- Beating i is exerciſed. 
your Q. What Words are Verbs? 
A. All thoſe Words that denote or ſignify Being, 
Doing, or Suffering, are called Verbs. 

Thoſe Verbs that ſignify merely Being may be cal 
elf led Eſſential Verbs; thoſe that ſignify Doing are cal- 
ep led Verbs Active; ; thoſe that lignify Suffering are 
e D 5 called 
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Called Verbs Paſſive. But we 0 anch 882 
ing, no Verbs Paſſive. | 


NOTE I. Of Teaſe or Time, 


QA What is Tenſe? 

A. Tenſe is the Time of the Verb. 

Q. What is the Fime of a Verb? 

4. The Tenſe or Time of a Verb relates to a 
Thing a doing, done, or not done. 

Q. How many Tenſes are there? 

A. As for Tenſes or Times, the natural or proper 
Number is three, becauſe all Time is. either paſt 
preſent, or to come: That is, 


I. The Preſent Time, that now i is. 
II. The Preter Time, that is paſt. 
III. The Fature Time, that is yet to come. 


If we conſider whether an Action be perfect, or 
imperfect, we may make fix Tex/es or Times, that 
is, three times of the Imperfect Action, and three 
times of the Perfect Action. As, 

I. The Preſent Time of the Imperfect Action; 
as, I ſup, I do ſup, or I am at Supper now, but have 
not yet done. 

II. The Preter Time of the Imperfect Action; 
as, I was. at Supper then, but had not yet done it. 

III. The Extzre Time of the Imperfect Action; 
28, J ſhall ſup, or ſhall be yet at Supper; but not 
that I ſhall have then done it. 

IV. The Preſeut Time of the perfect Action; 
as, I have ſupped, and it is now done. 

V. The Preter Time of the Perfect Action; as, 
I had then ſupped, and it was then done. 

VI. The Future Time of the Perfect Action; 2⁰ 
J. Gall have ſapped, and ſhall have done it. 


Q. How many Tenſes are there in Engliſh : > 
A. There are in Engliſh two Tenſts or Times, the 
| Na Time, and the Preter Time. i 


oo + tn ark 
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Q. How'do you know them ? 
A. The Preſent Tenſe or Time'is the Verb itſelf, 
as burn. | 
A. The Preter Tenſe or Time is commonly 
made by adding ed to the Preſent Time, as burned. 


But if the Preſent Tenſe ends in e, as Love, then 
the Preter Tenſe is made by only adding 4 to the 
Preſent ; as loved. The frequent Contraction of 
this Texſe is very blameable: As, /ov'd for loved, 
drown'd for drowned; unleſs in Poetry, when the 
Verſe requires it. 


Q. But if we have but two Tenſes, how do we 
expreſs the other Times of the Verb ? 

A. We do it by the help of certain other 
Words called Helping Verbs. 


In fome Words whoſe Preſent Tenſe ends in 4+ 
or t, the Preter Tenſe is the ſame with the Preſent 
Tenſe ; as read, read; and then the Senſe of the 
Place, and the Helping Verbs muſt diſtinguiſh them. 
It is very probable they are Contractions of ed, 


and fo ſhould be writ with a double dd or ft; as 


I have readd, ſheadd, or ſhedd, fhreadd, ſpreadd, 
caſtt, hiſtt, knitt, hurtt, putt, ſhutt, ſett, ſlitt, ſplit, , 
thruſtt, wett, ſweatt. 

Q. Does the Preter Tenſe always end in ed? 

A. Not always; for ſometimes ir ends in ?, or | 
en. For there are a great many Irregularities in 


the Preter Tenſe, that is, there are a great many 
Words of this Tenſe which do not end in ed. 
NOTE II. Of the Perſons of the Verb. 
When we ſpoke of the Pronouns, there was men- 
tion made of the Perſozs, which are three in both 
Numbers; I, thou or you, he or /he, for the Sin- 
gular ; We, ye or you, and they, forthe Plural. 
The Diſtinction of Perſons and Numbers in the 


Engliſh Verbs, is chiefly ſignified by theſe Pronouns 
being put before them; 23, 1 burr, they burn; or 


1 1 
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tte third Perſon by any other Subſtantive ; as, the 
Fire b rut, the Boys play. 


In E gliſb there is no Change at all made of the 


Verbs ; except in a 
The Second Perſon Singular of the Preſent 
Tenſe, and in the Second Perſon Singular of the 
Preter Tenſe, which Perſons are diſtinguiſhed b 
the Addition of eſt; as, thou burneſt, thou node, 
thou burned ſt, thou loved'ſt. So likewiſe 


In the Third Perſon of the Preſent Tenſe, an 


| Alteration is made by adding the ending erh, or , 
(or es if the Pronunciation requires it;) as, he burn- 


eib or burns, he readeth orreads. In all the other 


Perſons the Word is the ſame; as, I burn, we bury, 
je burn, they burn. So, I burned, he burned, we 
burned, ye burned, they burned, cke. 

If the Preſent Tenſe ends in e, then ſt is added 
inſtead of eft, inthe Second Perſon, and th inſtead 


of eth in the Third Perſon ; as, I love, thou loveſt > 


he loveth. En Pp 
Some Obſervations relating to the Second and Third 
Perſons of Verbs. 


Tn the Second Perſon of the Helping Verbs, 


Will and Shall, we ſay wil't, ſhaPt, by a Figure 
called a Syncope, for wilfſt, ſhalPſt : Likewiſe haft 
in the Second Perſon for haſt, that is havſt or 
haveft ; fo in the Third Perſon, hath, that is, ha'th 
for hav'th or haweth; alſo had for havd. | 


Q. Do al! Perſons take eth in the Third Perſon 


Singular? 

A. The Helping Verbs will, ſhail, may, can, 
never take the ending eth in the Third Perſon; for 
wie do not ſay, He willeth fight, be canneth fight, 


Kc. but he will fight, he can fight, &c. . 


Q. How do the Perſons Plural of Verbs end? 

A. ThePerſcns Plural keep the Termination of 

dhe Furſt Perſon Singular. DES . 
%% ret. Theſe 


/ 
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= Theſe Perſonal Terminations or Endings, eff 
and eib, are omitted when the Verb is uſed in an 
Imperative or commanding Senſe; as, fight thou, 
not fighteſt thou; let the Soldier fight, not let the 
© Soldier fighteth, or fights. Sometimes alſo the 

© are left out after the Conjunctions, if, that, though, 
© although, whether ;, as, If the Senſe require it, for 


= if the Senſe requireth or requires it: He will dare, 
E though he die for it, that is, though he dies for it. 
So, if I were, for was : Theſe Endings of the Per- 
ſon of the Verb are alſo ſometimes left out after 
ſome other Conjunctions and Adverbs, eſpecially 
$ when the Verb is uſed in a commanding or depend. 
© ing Sentence. 3 | 
In the Endings eſt, eth, ed, and en, the Vowel e 
is oftentimes left out, unleſs the Pronunciation 
fordids it; and its Abſence is, when it is neceſſary, 
| [denoted by an [] Apoſtrophe; as, do'ſ# for doeſt, 
as tb doth for doeth, did ſt didſt for dide ſt, placd for 
 [E placed, burrn'd burnt for burned, known known for 
[IE &zowen. 1 8 N 7 
The Verb is alſo often uſed without expreſſing 
either the Perſon or Thing that is, does, or ſuf. 
fers, or the Number; and then the Prepoſition zo 
is ſet before it; as, to barn, to love. 
When the Verbis thus uſed, it is called a Verb 
Infinite or Infinitive, that is, not bounded ; be- 
| cauſe its Signification is not determined to any 
| Perſon or Number. This is uſed like the Infini- 
tive Mood in Latin, and is placed after Verbs and 
Adjectives; as, I love to fight, it is good to labour: 
It is alſo uſed as a Subſtantive; as, To pray is 4 
[2004 Action, that is, to pray or Prayer is a good Ac- 
tion. But the Prepoſition to is ſomerimes omitted 
or left out, eſpecially after the Helping Verbs do, 
will, ſball, may, can, and their Preter Tenſes, did, 
would, ſhould, might, could; alſo after 1, let, 


ay 
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bid, dare, help, and make; as, I do read, I wil 
teach. To | Rr Tag 
NOTE III. Of the Moods. & 
Qi. What is Mood? | - 
A. As Caſes are the different Endings of the H 
Noun, which are ufed to denote the Reſpect o L. 
Reference that Things have to one another; ſo tio 
Moods are the different Endings of the Verb, that 
are made uſe of to expreſs the Manners or Forms 
of its ſignifying the Being, Doing, or Suffering of 
a Thing. The Being, Doing, or Suffering of 2 
Thing, may be conſidered not only ſimply by itſelf, 
but alſo as to the Poſſibility of a Thing, that is, 
whether it can be done or not; as to the Liberty 
of rhe Speaker, that is, whether there be no Hin. 
drance to prevent his doing of a Thing; as to the 
Inclination of the Will, that is, whether the Speaker 
has any Mind or Intention to the doing of it; or to 
the Necefity of the Action to be done, that is, 
whether there beany Obligation of any kind upon 
aà Perſon to do a Thing, . 
They commonly reckon in Latin four Moods, 
the Indicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctive, 
and the Infinitive. e f 
1. The Indicative declares, demands, or doubts; 
as, I love, do I love. 
2. The Imperative commands, entreats, exhorts, 
or permits; as, let me love. J 
3. The Subjunctive depends upon ſome other 
Verb in the ſame Sentence, with ſome Conjunction 


between; as, he is mad, if he were there. 


4. The Infinitive is uſed in a large undetermined Þ 
Senſe; as, to love. bs . 
Q. Has the Engliſh Tongue any Moods ? 
A. There are no Moods, becauſe the Verb has 
WWW 


2 


ſignifying. 
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Q. How do yon then expreſs the different man- 
ners of Verbs, whether a Thing may or can be done, 


Helping Verbs, which in the Lin, and ſome other 


e Languages, is done by the Diverſity of Termina-- 
0 tions or Endingss. | 

a © For the Poſſibility of the Thing is expreſſed by 
can or could; the Liberty of the Speaker to do a 
of Thing by, may or might; the Inclination of the 
Will is expreſſed by, will or would; and the Ne- 


16 {Wceſfity of a Thing to be done by, muſt or ought, 
15, all or ſhould. 1 | 

ty Queſtions relating to the Tenth Chapter. 

in. Q. What do you mean by an Eſſential Verb? 

he A. A Verb that ſignifies Being. 

det What do you mean by a. Verb Active? 


to A. A Verb that ſignifies Doing; as, to love, to eat, 


15 WW zo read, to make. We 

on WW QQ. What do you mean by a Verb Paſſive? 
A. A Verb that ſignifies Suffering. 

ds, Q. Have we any Paſſive Verbs? 


Ve, A. No: For wehave no one Word that denotes - 
Suffering, but are obliged to make uſe of two or 


Mts; ¶ three Words to ſupply. that Want. 


Q. How do. we diſtinguiſh the Perſons of the 


rts Verbs? | 
A. We diſtinguiſh the Second Perſon. Singular 


her {of the Preſent and Preter Tenſe by the ending eſt ; 
ion Was, thou loweſt, thou burneſt: And the Third Per- 


ion Singular of the Preſent Tenſe by the ending 
eib or g; as, he loveth or loves. But the Diſtinc- 
jon of the Perſons and Numbers of Verbs, is 


being put before them, or in the Third Perſon by 
's of Ny Subſtantive; as, the Fire burns, Boys play. 
Q What do you mean by the Preſent Tenſe ? 


co 3 Lo 
A. We do all that by the Aid of Auxiliary or 
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biefty performed by the Pronouns T, we, &c. 
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A. The Time that now is. | 
Q. What do you mean by the Preter Tenſe? 
A. The Time that is paſt. 
Q. What do you mean by the Future Tenſe: ? 
A. The Time that is yet to come. 
Q. Whence comes the Nord Verb? 

A. From Verbum a Word, it being ſo called by 
way of Eminence; for it is the chief Word in 2 
Sentence, and there is no ee wherein it is 
not either expreſſed or r underſtood. 


kh =— 


CHAP. XI. F 
Of the PARTICIPLE. ia 


Before! we come to give you an 7 AAS of the 

Helping Verbs, it is neceſſary that we ſay ſome- 

— N of that Part of Speech which is called a Par- 

ticip becauſe it is frequently MAG to thoſe 
22 | 

Q What is a Participle? ? 

. A Participle is a Part of Speech derived of 

1755, and betokens Being, Doing, or Suffering, as 

a Verb does; but it is otherwiſe like a Noun Ad. er 

jective. | bur 


I. Derived of a Verb] It always comes from 


| 

ſome Verb; as from, to love, come the Participles i 2 
loving and "loved, from to burn come burned and N 
burning. ry 
II. Signifees being, doing; or \\ affering] 1. Itf o- 5 
nifies Being, 1 have been a Child, I was ſitting, Y 
2. It ſignißes Doing ; as, I am reading the Book, he 


7 was ſweeping the Houſe, I have ene rhe 
Weed. 1 i e the 


1 ſigniſies Suffering ; 3 28, T was berund; I was 0 
whipped, 1 was abuſed, &c. | . 


Q 
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Q Are the Participles euer uſed as Adjectives? 


A. Yes, | | s 
III. But is otherwiſe like a Noun- Adjective] — 
that is, it is often joined to a Subſtantive juſt like an A 
8 Adjeftive; as, a loving Child, a dancing Dog, a 1x 
© /haved Head, a ruined Man; yet in theſe Examples 1 

y {you ſee how they ſignify doing or ſuffering, as the 1 
a Verb does: They ſignify Doing; as, a loving Child, 


is i. e. child that loves; a dancing Dog, i.e. a Dog 
What dances: They ſignify Suffering; as, a ſhaved 


+ 2 W 
i 4 — 2 * 8 1 
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Head, i. e. a Head that is ſhaved; a ruined Man, 1 
i. e. a Man that is ruined, - 1 
Q. How many Participles are there? 9 

A. There are two Participles, the Active Par- * 
ticiple, which ends in ing as loving, and the Paſſive #1 

© participle, which ends in ed as lo vet. * 


he The Participle which ends in ing, is called the 
e- Active Participle, becauſe it has an Active Senſe, 
r- {or ſignifies doing; as, I am cutting a Stick. The 


e 
S- DOES — 1 1 «3 
1311 3 3 

Ns IE 1 


ne N Participle which ends in ed, is called the Paſſive Par- 4 

| ticiple, becauſe we, having in Ergliſþ no Paſſive or 
Pice, that is, no diſtint Ending to diſtinguith a by 
fa erb that ſignifies doing, from a Verb that ſignifies 4 


as ſuffering, make up this Want by the Help of the 
id. Verb am, and this Participle; as, I am loved, I am 
—_——_- 
N. B. For this Participle cannot be properly 
les called a Paſſtve Participle from its Signification 
ng done, it being alſo often uſed in an Active Senſe ; 
| as, I have loved the Man, I had burned the 
18 Papers. | Y 5 
The Active Participle is made by adding ing to 
oh, the Verb; as, burn, burning, fight, fighting; but if 
-be che Verb ends in e, as love, then the e is left out in 
I che participle, as, loving. as 
vas. Q Does the Active Participle always end in 
ing! e a 
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A. Yes. | - as) 
Q Why is the Participle in ing called the Ach An 
when; 1 5 : ga" 
A. Becauſe it ſignifies Action or Doing. *. 
This Participle is often uſed as a Subſtantive; uM or 
In the Beginning, a good Underſtanding, an excel 0 
Writing. py | : he 
This Participle is uſed in a peculiar manner wil &c 
the Verb zo be, eſpecially in anſwer to a Queſtion 
as, Q. What was you doing? A. I was writing . 
Q. Have you been writing? A. I have been v 
ting, &c. And in this Caſe a is often ſet before h 
Participle; as, he is a-going, it is a-doing, he was 2 


dying, &c. And particularly after the Verbs of Mo 
tion, Zo go, to come; as, he goes a- hunting, ſhe cant 
here a- crying: Why come you hither a-ſcolding ? 
Q What is the meaning of a in hegoesa-hunting, 

he is a-dying? F 

A. The a. s undeubtedly the Remains of thi 
Prepoſition on rapidly pronounced. Joh xxi. 3 
in Saxon the Words of Peter are, Ic wille gan n 
fixoth, T will go a- fiſning. And there is, And g. 
ing on hunting, in Stow's Summary, p. 10. 


The Paſſive: Participle is made by adding ei 
to the Verb; as, burn, burned; kill, killed: But i 
the Verb ends in e, as love, chen it is made by addingy = 
d, as love, loved. i 
Q. Why is the Participle in ed called the PaſliveW y 
Participle? . ot | 
+38 auſe that, with the Verb to be, make 1 
up the whole Paſſive Voice. | 
1. 2 Doth the Paſſive Participle always end in 
« t on a : 

4. The Preter Tenſe and the Paſſive Participle 
are regularly the ſame, both ending ina, as burned, 
But are often ſubject to Contractions and other Ir- 
regularities, which are ſometimes the ſame in both; 

as, 


S 
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as, teach, taught, taught, bring, brought, brought: 


And ſometimes different; as, ſee, ſaw, ſeen ; give, 


ga ve, given. : 

This Participle being uſed with the Verb 10 be, 
has the ſame Senſe with Words which end in able 
or ible; ſuch are admirable, viſible, and it relates 
to the Future Time; as, it is to be admired, that is, 


| it is admirable, it is to be ſeen, that is, it is viſeble 


XC. 5 
Q. Are not the Participles really mere Adjec- 
tives ? | 

A. We have already obſerved that the Parti- 
ciples often become Adjectives; but we cannot 


therefore by any means grant, that they are there- 


fore always mere Adjectives, as ſome do affirm, 
they being often uſed in ſuch a Senſe where no Ad- 
jective can have paws For in theſe Examples, 1 
am wriding a Book, he is mending a Pen, we have 
burned the Coals, ye have praiſed the Horſe, | can- 
not ſee how any of thefe Participles are uſed as 
Adjectives. 1 by 
Queſtions relating to the Eleventh Chapter. 

Q. 5 re the Participles ever uſed as Adjectives? 

” Fu | 3 

Q. When are they ſouſed? 
A. 1. When they have no reſpect to Time; as, 
8 learned Book. „ 

2. When they are joined to Subſtantives; as, an 
Underſtanding Man, a writing Desk, a carved Head. 

3. If they may be compared, as, learned, more 
learned, moſt learned. 2 0 * | 

4. If they are compounded with a Prepoſition, 
that the Verb they come from cannot be com- 
pounded with; as, unbecoming, unheard, unſeen; 


tor we do not ſay, to unkecome, io unhear, &c. 


CHAP. 
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—_—_ * 5 1 * — bp IE 


PTA 
Of the Helping Verbs which are defective. i 


E have already obſerved that the Verbs in 
; Engliſh do not change their Endings as in the 

Latin, to denote the Times of Being, Doing, or | 
] Suffering, and the Moods or - Manners of their {W'Ve 
- ſignifying: For in our Tongue all theſe Matters {Wit : 
ate performed by the Aſſiſtance of certain Word 
which we call Auxiliary or Helping Verbs: Of which 
we ſhall now treat, beginning with thoſe that are 


defective. a | 
Q. What do you mean by a Helping Verb? 18 

A. A Verb that is put to another Verb to denote il 

5 fignify the Time, or the Mood or Manner of ai 


Q. Which Verbs are thoſf e 

A. Do, will, ſhall, may, can, with their Preter Mos 
Tenſes, aid, would, ſhould, might, could, as alſo 
muſt, which are ſet before any other Verbs, the Pre- V 
poſition 70 being left out; except after oughr. 


So likewiſe theſe Verbs, bid, dare, let, make, being i l. 
— before an Infinitive Verb, the Prepoſition zo, is 
J SOL 


Q. What do you mean by a Defective Verb? Ir 
A. We call the Helping Verbs defective ones, be- ＋ 
cauſe they are not uſed but in their own Tenſe, (that 
is, the Preſent Tenſe) and the Preter Tenſe; beſides I y 
they have no Participles, neither do they admit any | © 
Helping Verbs to be put before them. I 
But theſe two, do and will, becauſe they are 
ſometimes uſed as Abſolute Verbs, are therefore . 
formed throughout all Tenſes, that is, they how WI 


| 
| 
— 
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darticiples, ¶ doing, don, willing, willed ] and do 
alſo admit of the Auxiliary or Helping Verbs before 
them, to expreſs the Times, & c. that is, when they 
arc uſed as Verbs abſolute, but not when they are 
Helping Verbs. e ee 
Q. When a Helping Verb is joined to another 
Verb, does it change its Ending to make the Second 
and Third Perſon Singular??? | 

A. When the Helping Verb is put before another 

Verb, it changes its own Ending, but the Verb that 
it aſſiſts is always the ſame; for Example, | 
I do burn, thou doſt burn, he doth burn, &c. 


Here you ſee the Helping Verb do, changes its 
* Mag but in burn there is no change of Ending 
at all. N 


W 


Do and Did. 


Do does emphatically denote che Preſent Time, 
and did the Preter Time: As, I burn, I burned, or 
in a more empharical or 0 manner, I do 
burn, I did burn. They afe thus formed. 

I do, thou doſt or you do, he doth or does. Plural. 
We do, ye do or you do, they do. | 

I did, thou didſt or you did, he did. Plural. We 
did, ye did or you did, they did, EY 


Shall and Will. 


Shall and Wil denote the Future Time, or the 
Time yet to come; as, It ſball burn, it will burn. 
They are thus formed. pts 
. T ſhall, thou ſhalt or you ſhall, he ſhall. Plural. 
We ſhall, ye ſhall or you ſhall, they ſhall. 


I will, thou wilt or you will, he will. Plural. 


Me will, ye will or you will, they will. 


a5 Is there any difference between ſhall and 


A. 
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A. Shall in the firſt Perſons, as, I. Gall, we ſhalt 
ſimply expreſſes the future Action or Event: But in 
the ſecond and third Perſons; as, He ſhall, they 

ſhall, it promiſes, commands, or threatens. 

A. Willin che firſt Perſons ; as, T will, ue will 

promiſes or threatens: But in the ſecond and third 

Perſons; as, #hou wilt. or you will, ye will or you 
will, he will, they will, it barely.foretells. 


Thus when I ſay, I /ball go, or I will go, I de 
clare my Willingneſs. or Reſolution. to go: But if 
I fay, you ſball go, there is a plain Command or In- 
3 So in I ſhall burn, thou wilt (or you 
Will,) be will, we ſhall; ye will, they will burn; 
here I barely foretell: But in I will, bon ſhalt (or 
you fball,) be ſhall, we will, ye ſhall, they ſball burn; 
I promiſe that it ſhall be, or J will ſee that it ſhall 

Pp 
. Should and Would. 

Shall makes ſhould, and it is thus formed; 
I ſhould, thou ſhouldſt or you ſhould, he ſhould. 
Plural. We ſhoald, ye ſhould or you ſhould, they ſhould. 
| 2100 Shouldſt is uſed for ſoulleſt, as woulaſt for 
wouldeſt. | | 
Should tells what was, or had been to come. 

Will makes in the Preter Tenſe would, and it is 
thus formed; _ 3 | 

I would, thou wouldſt or you would, he would, 
Plural. Ve would, ye would or you would, they 

Should tells what was, or had been to come. 
Q. Is there any difference between ſhould: and 

J . 

A. There is this difference between world and 
ſhould, that world intimates the Vill or Intention of 
the Doer, but ſhould the bare Futurity, or that the 
Thing will be; as, I would burn, that is I am will- 
ling to burn; I ſhould burn, i.e. I ought to 7 

| ; May 
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$4 May and Can. | 

May, and its Preter Time might, denote or in- 
mate the Power of doing a Thing. They are thus 
ormed; 3 48; 
I way, thou mayſt or you may, he may. Plural. 
e may, ye may or yo may, they may. 

I might, thou -might'ſt or you might, he might. 
Mural. We might, ye might or you might, they 
ight. | | | 
Gn, and its Preter Time could, intimate the 
ower of doing a Thing, and are thus formed; 
Ican, thou canſt or you can, he can. Plural. Ne 
an, ye can or you can, they can. | 

I could, thou could or you could, he could. Plural. 
could, ye could or you could, they could, © 
QL there any difference between may and can? 
A. There is this difference between may and can, 
ay and might, are ſpoken of the Right, Lawful- 
es, or at leaſt, the Poſſibility of the Thing: But 
an and could, of the Power and Strength of the 
Doer. As, I might burn, i.e. It was poſſible or 
wful for me to burn; I can burn, that is, I am able 
burn; I could burn, i. e. I was able to burn. 
N. B. Ma ſt for mayeſt, migh 1. for mighteſt, 
uſt for caneſt. | 
Muſt and ought imply Neceſſity, or denote that 
2 Thing is to be done; as, I muſt burn, I ought 
read. 

I muſt, thou muſt or you muſt, be muſt. Plural. 
Ve muſt, ye muſt * ſt, 18 muſt. | 
I ought, thou oughteſt or you ought, he ought. 
flural. We ought, ye ought or you ought, they ought. 
Muſt comes from the Saxon, moſt, a Word of 
e ſame ſignification. 5 

Can, may, will, and muſt, are uſed with Relation 
oth to the Preſent and Future Time. Shall js 
nc ed only in the Future, and onght in the Preſent 
will- ime. But cosld, the Preter Time of can, might, 


Ha 3 | | 55 . 
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the Preter Time ay, and wound, the Preter q 
will, have relation both to the Time paſt and u 
come: But ſbould from ſhall, relates only to the Fu d 
ture Time. „ L 
But if ha ve follows muſt, ought, and ſbould, then 
they relate to the Time paſt; as, I ought to bay 
done it, I muſt or ſhould have gone thitber. l 
Q. Give me the Preter Time of the defedin 
' Helping Verbs ? dg | 
A. Doin the Preter Tenſe makes did, may makes 
might, can makes could, will makes would, oa 
* ſhould. But muſt and ought have no Pretet j 
2. , | | 


4 


hm 2 


— 


8 | | | * 


„ CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Perfets Helping Verbs, Have, auf 3 
Er 4 


T H E Verbs mentioned in the foregoing Chapter ni 

are called DefeCtive, becauſe they take nM 4, 

| Helping Verbs before them, on any Occaſion; ne 

ther are they aſe beyond the Preter Tenſe or Time: 
Now, for the contrary reaſon theſe following Verb 

are ſaid to be perfect and entire; i. e. Have and An 

or Be. 1 88 . 

QA Why are theſe Verbs called Perfect Helping 

9 x 

A. Becauſe they are formed like other Verbs. 

7 Have. 4 1 


Had is a Verb of very great uſe among us, and i 
all other modern Languages; for it is uſed to denot? 
vers Times or Tenſes of Verbs, both in an Ac 
ve and Paſſive Signification; and becauſe it aliſts " 
or helps to denote the Times of Verts, it is call 


had @ Horſe. It is thus formed; 
5 Preſent Tenſe. 


Plural. We have, ye have or "3x have, they have. 
| reter Tenſe. | 


Participle is had for ha ved. 


Have denotes the Time of the Action to be juſt h 


paſt when we ſpoke; as, I have dined. Had de- 


when we were diſcourſing of the Matter; as, I h 
dined, that is, when Peter came to my Houſe, 


But bad does likewiſe intimate the Time paſt of 
4 an Action not done, but intended to be done; 
an 1 had go 'n thither, but Peter prevented me; I had 


dined with you, but the Rain hindered me. 


apte il nifies the Time that will be paſt; as, I /ball have 
e nol burned, he will have burned. TR. 
Jap | Am or Be. 


To ſupply the want of Verbs Paſſive in our Lan- 
guage, We, as well as the other modern Languages, 
make uſe of the Helping Verb am or be. 


when it is uſed by itſelf, it ſignifies being. 


Partie iple to expreſs Action or Doing: As, I am 
uriting, for I write; I was writing, I have been 
writing, I had been writing. | > 
This Verb is very irregular, as it often happens 
that thoſe things which 8 moſt vulgar or com- 


mon 
7 
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Helping Verb. But when it is not joined with 
another Verb then it denotes Poſſeſſion, and has 2 
Noun always following it; as, I have 4 Book, I 


I have, thou haſt or you bave, he hath or has: 


1 had, thew badſt or you had, he bad. Plural. We 
had, ye bad or you had, they had. 15 
The Active Participle is having; the Paſſive 


notes the Action to have been finiſhed at that time, 


But when /ball or will is added to have, it ſig- 


Am or be being joined to the Paſſive Participle 
makes up the Paſſive Voice; as, I am loved: But 


Am or be is alſo ſometimes uſed with the AQive 
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man are moſt. irregular : and it has a double or 
twofold Formation. 
; -..,> Freent de. 
T am, thou art or you are, he is. Plural. We are, 
pe are or you are, they are. Or, © 
I be, thou beſt, be be. Plural. We be, ye be, 


they be. Cd hol ad” 
I be Preter Tenſe. 
I was, thow weſt or you were, he was, Plural. 
We were, ye were or you were, they were. Or, 
I were, thou wert, he were. Plural. We were, 
ye were, they were. 25 
Wben it is uſed infinitively, it makes 1 be; the 
Active Participle is being; the Paſſive Participle 
is been; for which ſome corruptly write biz. 


Q When are be and were to be uſtd inſtead of 
m? | 91 | PAs 


A. The ſecond Formation or Ending of the 
Prefent Tenſe, that is, be, be'ſt, be, &c. and the 
ſecond Formation of the Preter Tenſe, that is, 

were, wert, were, &c. is for the moſt part uſed 
after the Conjunctions if, that, although, whether ; 
as, if I be then alive: I do not know whether it 
were be or 10. Be is alſo uſed after the Verb let; 
as, let him be, &c. 


N. B. But ſome are for making this ſecond For- 
mation a Subjunctive Mood. 5 
Do, did, ſball, ſhould, will, would, can, could, 
may; might, are always ſet before the Verb in the 
Preſent Time; asz J do burn, &c. Bur have, 
had, am, be, was, been, are ſet before the Active 
and Paſſive Participle; as, I have loved, I an 
loving. 7 EL be IN 8 
Tbdeſe Helping Verbs are likewiſe often joined 
together; as, 7 might have died; but then one of 
them expreſſes the manner, the other the Time - 
3 
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the Verbs ſignifying; except in be or been, whichis 
uſed to denote being or ſuffering, i. e. to be done. 
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cena. WM. 
of the Irregular VERBS. 


WE ſhall now give you an Account of the Ir- 
regular Verbs of our Tongue: Where are 
two thingsto be taken notice of. . 
ae Q. H bereis does the Irregularity of the Engliſh 
le wr conſiſe ? 225 hs Ky 
A. 1. The Irregularity relates only to the Forma- 
of tion of the Preter Tenſe and the Paſſive Participle. 
For in our. Irregular Verbs, we have nothing 
he elſe Irregular. e e 
be 2. This [rregularity does not relate to foreign 
is, Words, bur only to the Native Words of our 
ed Tongue. 3 
7; By foreign Words, I mean thoſe that we have 
ii W borrowed from the Latin, French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
t; or Welch, of which there are a great number: But 
I call thoſe native Words, which take their Origi- 
nal from the old Tentonick or Saxon Language; all 


. 


or- which are Words of one Syllable, or derived from 


Verbs of one Syllable. N 
uld, The firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt 
the WW general, took its riſe from our Quickneſs of Pro- 
ve, nunciation, by changing the Confonant d into z, 
ive (the Vowel e in the regular Ending ed, being cut 
am off) that the Pronunciation might be made more 

eaſy and free. And it ſeems indeed to be rather a 
ned Contraction than an Irregularity. | 


> of i For c, ch, 2 75 k, Þ> & and the Conſonants 


e of /. 1b, pronounced hard, and fomerimes /, m, n, r, 
the (when a ſhort * goes before) more eaſily 


take 
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take t after them than 4. As plac't for plac'd 
or. placed, ſnatch't for ſuateh d or ſnatched, fiſbt 
for /d or Lee . z for ft d or ſtuffed, clapt 
for clap d or clapped, mixt for mix d or mixed, walt 
' for ua or waked, dwePt for duell d or dwelled, 
ſmelt for ſinelld or ſmelled, from the Verbs, 10 
place, to ſnatch, &c. A | 

But ſometimes when a long Vowel goes be- 
ſore, it is either ſhortened, or into a ſhort 
ene, for the fake of quicker Pronunciation; a 
kept, - ſlept, wept, crept, ſwept, lept, from the 
Verbs #0 keep, to ſleep, to weep, ro creep, to ſweep, 
10 leap. 3 8 N e 
But d remains after the Conſonants 6, g, v, w, 
z, and ½ th, when they are ſoftly pronounced; 
and d likewiſe remains after , m, », r, when a 
long Vowel goes before; for they more eaſily 


unite and join 1 with d than with t, by 


reaſon of the like Direction of the Breath to the 
Noſtrils. So, hv'd, fmil'd, rax d, belieud, from 
Ive, ſmile, raze, believe. , 
Except when the long Vowel is ſhortened be- 
fore h m, u, r; or when b and v are changed into 
p or 5, and the ſofter Sound of the Letters /; zh, 
paſſes into their harder Sound: As, felt from feel, 
dealt from deal, dreamt from dream, meant from 
mean, left from lea ve, bereft from bereave, &c. 
But in ſome Words whoſe preſent Tenſe ends 
in dor t, the Preter Tenſe is the ſame as the Pre- 
ſent Tenſe; as in the Preſent read, Preter read; 
in the Preſent caſt, ſo in the Preter caſt: But it is 
very probable they are Contractions of ed, and 
ſhould be writ with a double ad or tt. 5 
Verbs ending in y, either take a 4 with an A- 


poſtrophe; as, marry, marry or elſe change 


into ied; as married, tarried, carried, &c. 

There is another common Irregularity, but 
which relates only to the Paſſive Participle; bor 
„„ Blk the 
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the Paſſive Participle was formerly often formed 
in ex, in Imitation of the Saxons: And we have 
a great many of this ſort, eſpecially when the 
Preter Time ſuffers any remarkable Irregularity. 
But this Ending may be reckoned as another For- 
mation of the Participle; as, been, given, taken, 
flayn, know'n, from the Verbs zo be, 20 give, to 
take, 5 know. „ 
We do alſo uſe, written, bitten, eaten, beaten, 
ſbot ten, rotten, choſen, broken, as well as writ, bit, 
eat, beat, ſhot, rot, choſe, broke, &c. in the Paſſfve 
Partisiple, though not in the Preter Tenſe; from 


US VE ow = TX 


„ the Verbs, to write, to bite, to cat, to beat, &c. 
. For Example, we ſay, J eat, but not 7 eaten, but 
2 we ſay, I have eaten, or eat. 4 8 

y So likewiſe we fay; ſow'n or ſow'd, ſhewsn or 


Heu, bew or bed, mow'n or mow'd, loaden 
e or loaded, laden or laded, from the Verbs to fow, 
n to ſheww, to hew, to mow, to load or lade. 

But the Irregularities of the Verbs will beſt ap- 
e- pear, if we put them alphabetically; firſt thoſe that 
ro Il alter the Preſent Texſe, the Paſſive Participle being 
55 the ſame with it; and then thoſe that have a Paſive 
el, WW Porticiple different from the Preter Tenſe. 
m Thoſe that have this Mark (*) before them, are 
not proper or uſual, | 


Ez TABLE 
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take t after them than d. As plac't for plar'd 
or. placed, ſnatch't for ſuatch d or ſnatched, fiſh't 
ſor bd or fiſhed, ſtuff t for fiuff*d or ſtuffed, clapt 
for clap d or clapped, mixt for mix d or mixed, wak't 
| for wah d or waked, dwePt for dwell'd or dwelled, 


ſmelt for ſinelld or ſmelled, from the Verbs, 10 
place, to ſnatch, &c. 


But ſometimes when a ng. erer goes be- | 


ſore, it is either ſhortened, or changed into a ſhort 
cne, for the fake of quicker Pronunciation; 28 
kept, ſlept, wept, crept, ſwept, lept, from the 
4 to keep, o ſleep, to ueep, to creep, to ſweep, 
Z0 leap. | 5 F 

But d remains after the Conſonants 6, g, v, w, 
z, and ½ th, when they are ſoftly pronounced; 
and 4 likewiſe remains after , m, », r, when a 
long Vowel goes before; for they more eaſily 


unite and join together with d than with , by 


reaſon of the like Direction of the Breath to the 
Noſtrils. So, Lv'd, ſmil'd, rax d, believd, from 
live, ſmile, raxe, believe. 

Except when the long Vowel is ſhortened be- 
fore h m, #, r; or when b and v are changed into 
p or f, and the ſofter Sound of the Letters / 2h, 
paſſes into their harder Sound: As, felt from feel, 
dealt from deal, dreamt from dream, meant from 
mean, left from leave, bereft from bereave, &c. 


But in ſome Words whoſe preſent Tenſe ends 


in d or t, the Preter Tenſe is the ſame as the Pre- 
ſent Tenſe; as in the Preſent read, Preter read; 
in the Preſent caſt, ſo in the Preter caſt: But it is 
very probable they are Contractions of ed, and 
ſhould be writ with a double dad or tt. 
Verbs ending in y, either take a d with an A- 
poſtrophe; as, marry, marry or elſe change y 


into ted; as married, tarried, carried, &c. 


There is another common Irregularity, but 
which relates only to the Paſſive Participle; 155 
25 EL the 
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the Paſſive Participle was formerly often formed 
in en, in Imitation of the Saxons : And we have 
a great many of this ſort, eſpecially when the 
Preter Time ſuffers any remarkable Irregularity. 
But this Ending may be reckoned as another For- 
mation of the Participle; as, been, given, taken, 
flayn, know'n, from the Verbs 70 be, 20 give, t0 
take, of axe know. „„ 5 

We do alſo uſe, written, bitten, eaten, beaten, 
ſbot ten, rotten, choſen, broken, as well as writ, bit, 
eat, beat, ſhot, rot, choſe, broke, &c. in the Paſſive 
Participle, though not in the Preter Texſe; from 
the Verbs, ro write, to bite, to cat, to beat, &c. 
For N we fay, J eat, but not 7 eaten, but 
we ſay, 1 have eaten, or eat. $2 

So likewiſe we fay; ſow'n or ſow'd, ſhewn or 
ſhew'd, hew'n or hew'd, mow'n Or mow'd, loaden 


or loaded, laden or laded, from the Verbs to fow, 


to ſhew, to be, to mou, to load or lade. 

But the Irregularities of the Verbs will beſt ap- 
pear, if we put them alphabetically; firſt thoſe that 
alter the Preſent Tenſe, the Paſſive Participle being 
the ſame with it; and then thoſe that have a Paſſive 
Participle different from the Preter Tenſe. 

Thoſe that have this Mark () before them, are 

not proper or uſual. 5 
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Preſ. Tenſe, Pret. Tenſe 


Awake 


Abide 


Be 
Bend 


Unbend 


Bereave 


Beſeech 


5 Dealt 


and Partic. 
Awoke 
Abode 
Been 
Bent CY 
Unbent 
Bereft _ 
Beſought 


e * beſeeched 


Bouneg 


Bled 


Bred 


Brought 
Caught 


ught 
Crept 


| —_ and 
* Digged | 

Dreamt 
Dwelt 
Fed 


| Felt 


Fought 
Found 
Fled 


Flung 


Fraught 
Gelt and 
_Gelded 
Gilt and 
_ Gilded 


— 


CCE 
Preſ. Tenſe Pret. Tenſe 


Spill 


and Partic. 
Gird * Girt and 
| -_ _ Girded 
| 2 Ho 
a Hun 
OS g Had for 
whence} 1 Haved 
Behave FC Behaved 
3 | — | 
ee ept 
Ig Laid 
Lead Led 
ap _ Lept 
* Lent 
Loſe Loſt 
but 92 
Make Made (loos' d 
Mean Meant 
Meet Met 
Rend Rent 
Say Said 
Seek Sought 
Sell — -- 
Send r 
Shine Shin'd and 
Sit Sat (ſhone 
Sleep Slept 
Smell Smelt 
Spell Spelt 
Spilt 


Spend 


55'd 
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Spent [Teach Taught 
Spun [Tell Tol 8 
Stood Think Thought 
Stuck Weeß Wept- 
Stung Wind Wound _ 
Swept | Work - Wrought and 
DN" Wr Wrung (workec 


T ABL E I. 


dare. 


E 4 


Preſent Tenſe Preter Tenſe Particle 
Bear Bore or * Bare Born 
Begin Began Begun 
Bid Bid or Bad Bidden 
Beat Beat Beaten 
Bite Bit Bitten 
Blow - Blew Blown 
Break Broke or Broken 
* Brake | 
Chide Chid Chidden or Chid 
Chooſe or Chuſe Choſe Choſen 
Clave | 
«+ — 5855 Cleft or 
ug CE Clove th Cloven 
Come Came Come 
Crow Crew & Crow'd Crowd 
Dare Durſt or Dared Dared 4 
Die Died Dead 
Do Did Do'n or done 
Draw- Drew Draun 
Drink Drank or Drunk 
| * Drunk | 
Drive Drove Driven 
Eat Eate or Ate Eaten or Eat 


WERE 
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Spring * or ſprung Sprung 


' Preſent Tenſe, Preter Tenſe. Participle. 
Fall * Fell Faln F 
Fly Flew and Fled Flown 
Forſake Forſook Forſaken and for. 
Freeze Froze Frozen (ſock 
Get Got  Gotten or Got 
Give Save Given 
Go Went from Go'nor Gone 
Oy Wend | 
Grow _ Grew Grown 
Help Helped or Help'd Helpt 
Hew Hewed Hewn 
Hide Hid Hidden and Hid 
Hold Held . Holden 
Know - Knew Known 
Lie Lay Lay'n 
Mow Mowed Mon : 
Ride Rid or Rode Ridden or Rode 
Ring Rang — 
Riſe Roſe © Riſen 
Run Ran Run 
See Saw Seen 
Seetn Sod _ Sodden 
Shake Shook Shaken and Shook 
Shear  _ Shore Shorn 
She or Show Shewed ' Shown 
Shoot Shot Shotten and Shot 
Shrink Shrank Shrunk 
Si Sang and * Sung 
Sin Sank or Sunk Sunk 
Sla Slew  ' Shin 
Slide Slid Slidden 
Sling _ Slung Slung 
Smite Smote Smitten 
Snow Sncowed Snown 
Sow Sowed Sown 
Speak Spoke “ Spake Spoken and Spoke 


Steal 


— 2 Ow — — — 
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| Preſent Tenſe, Preter Tenſe. Participle. 


Steal | Stole Stolen and Stole 
Stix N cStank or ſtunk Stunk 
Strike Struck Stricken andStruc 
„pit Spalt Spitten, ſpit, & ſpar 
* Strive Strove Striven 
Swear. Spore and ſware Sworn 
Swell Sweld Swoln or Swell'd 
Swing Swung and Swung 
* Swang 
Swim Swum and Sw-ẽum 
5 * Swam | 
Take Took Taken and Took 
: Tear Tore and * tare Torn and Tore 
Thrive Throve Thriven 
| *Thrived | 1 
Throw hrew Thrown 9 
Tread Trod Tiroddenand Trod 24 
0 Win Won and“ wan Won * 
Wear Wore Worn 4 
Weave  Wove Woven = 
Write Writ and wrote Written, writ and 4 
1 Wrote id 
ok MW — — 4 
CHAP. XV, q 
ot 4 


Of the Formation of the Times or Tenſes of 
the Verb Active, or the Verb that ſignifies 


W E ſhall firſt ſpeak of the Formation of the 
Time preſent, paſt, and to come. | 
The Preſent Time is thus formed or made. Sin- 
ular Number. I burn, thou burneſt or you burn, 
be burneth or burns. Plural. We burn, ye burn 
he or gos burn, they burn. | 
8 This Time you may call the firſt Preſent Time. 
E 5 ES 


eal 
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The Preter or paſt Time is thus formed or 
made. Singular. I burned, thou burnedſt or you 
burned, he burned. Plural. We burned, ye burned 
or you burned, they burned. , 

This Time is the firſt Preter Time. 

| Theſe two Tenſes are made by changing the 
End of the Veib in the ſecond and third Perſons of 
the Singular Number; but the Word denoting the 
other Time, is done by the Aſſiſtance of another 
Verb: As, 5 ; | 
The Future Time, or that Time which 4s yet 
1 come, is expreſſed by the help of Hall or will: 


Sz | 
Singular Number. I will barn, thou wilt burn 
or you will burn, he will burn. Plural. We will 
burn, ye will burn or you will burn, they will burn. 
Sing. I ſhall burn, thou fhalt burn or you ſhall 
burn, he ſhall burn. Plural. We ſhall burn, ye ſhall 
burn or. you ſhall burn, they ſhall burn. 
This Tenſe you may call the firft Future Time. 
There are alſo two other ways of expreſſing the 
J . 
For when we would expreſs the Action more 
diſtinctly and fully, we make uſe of the Helpin 
Verb do; eſpecially with the Adverb not; as, 25 


not burn. 8 | 


Sing. I do burn, thou doſt burn or you do burn, 
He doth or does burn. Plural. We do burn, ye do 
burn or you do burn, they do burn. I: 
Or when we would expreſs more fully that it is 
now a-doing, or the Continuance in doing, we uſe 
the Verb am and the Active Participle. As, 
Sing. I am burning, thou art burning or you are 
burning, he is burning. Plural. We are burning, ye 
are burning or jou are burning, they are burning. 
And indeed, 5 3% On. 
All the Tenſes of a Verb Active may be expreſ- 
ſed by the Verb am, and the Active Participle; 1 


—— 
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Ian burning, that is, I burn. I was burning, that 
19, Iburned, c. ES. 2 
There are alſo four other ways of expreſſing the 
Preter Time, or the Time _ De Wo 

For we may ſay that a Thing is preciſely or juſt 
done, or we may only ſay that it was done, with- 


out determining to a Day, a Week, a Month, a 


Year, G CG, | £ -* % 
When we only ſay that the thing was done, we 
expreſz it by the Preter Tenſe, juſt mentioned, as, 
T burned; but when we expreſs the Action to be 
reciſely or juſt done, we do it by the Helping. 
Vert have, 
The Preter Time of the Action preciſely or juſt 


done, is thus expreſſed, as, 


Singular. I have burned, thou haſt burned or you 


| bave burned, he bath or has burned. Plural. We 


have burned, ye have burned or you have burned,. 
they have burned.. „ 


N. B. This Time you may call the ſecond Preter 
Time; or the Preſent Time of the Perfect or 


finiſhed Action. 


But if we join any of theſe Words, formerly, 


beretofore, in Times paſt, to have; then have may 
denote or ſignify a greater Space of Time; as, I 
have formerly loved him: © : 
N. B. Have; with the Paſſive Participle imme- 
diately after it, always denotes Action; but if been 
comes between, it denotes ſuffering: Thus, I have 
burned, is Active, but 1 have been burned, is Paſ- 
ſive. But wherever the Active Participle is, it 
denotes Action; as, Ihave been burning. 8 
But if we conſider the Action as imperfect, or 
not yet finiſhed, we expreſs the Time paſt by, was, 


and the Active * 1 0 And this Time is catled 


the Preter-Imperfe&t Time, or the Time imper- 
fectly paſt, or the Pfeter Time of the imperfect 
Action. | 

E 6 2 


1 2 — 
F F 

- . 2D, 2. — > 
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2. The Preter Time of an imperfect Action, or 
an Action not finiſhed, is thus expreſſed. As, 

Singular. I was burning, thou waſt burning or you 
were or was burning, he was burning. Plural. We 
were burning, ye were burning or you were burning, 
"= were burning. TY | 
But when we would expreſs a Time as paſt, be- 
fore ſome other Time paſt; as, I had ſupped before 
the Clock ſtruck Six; or if we would expreſs the 
Time paſt of an Action not done, only defign's ; 
as, I had killed the Bird, if you had not hindred 
me, we do it by the Verb had, and the Paſſive Par- 
ticiple. 


3. The Time conſidered as Preter or paſt be- 


fore ſome other Time paſt, or the Paſt Time of 


an Action not done, only deſigned, is thus ex- 
preſſed. As, © - 1 - 


Singular. I had burned, thou hadſt burned or You 


had burned, he bad burned, Plural. We had burn- 
ed, ye had burned or you had burued, they had 
burned. 9 N e 

This Tenſe is called by ſome, the Preter- plu- 
ho a Tenſe, or the Preter Time more than 
=. 4 98 9 8 

: Laftly, When we would expreſs the Preter or 


paſt Time, in an emphatical or full manner, we 


make uſe of the Verb aid. 


4. The expreſſing of the Time paſt in an em- 
phatical or full manner is as follows; ; 

Singular. I did burn, thou didſt burn or you did 
burn, he did burn. Plural. We did burn, ye did 
burn or you did burn, they did burn. 


This Word did denotes indeed the Time as ab- 
ſolutely paſt, but when whilſt is ſet before it, then 
it denotes the Time imperfectly paſt ; as, whilſe I 


«id write, that is, whilſt I was writing. 


There 


/ 
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There is alſo another way of expreſling the Fu- 
ture Time. . | 

For if we conſider the Time to come of the Ac- 
tion as finiſhed ; or if we conſider two Things to 
come, one of which is ſuppoſed to be paſt, before 
the other will be done, we expreſs that Time by 
the adding of have to ſhall or will. 

The Future Time of the Action not finiſhed is 
thus expreſſed : As, a 

Singular. I ſhall have burned, thou ſbalt have 
burned or you ſhall have burned, he ſball have 
burned. Plural. We ſhall have burned, ye ſhall 
bave burned or you ſhall have burned, they ſhall 
have burned. 5 4] = 
F This Tenſe you may call the fecond Future. 

N. B. Shall is often omitted or left out; as, If 

he write, for ſhall write; If he bave written, for 
ſhallbave written. The Preſent and Preter Times. 
are alſo frequently uſed inſtead of this, and the 
þ other Future Time: As, When he writes, for when 
| be ſhall write ; when be bas written, for when he 
ſhall have written. 
n WA Scheme of the Tenſes of the Verb Active, con 
ſidering the Action as imperfect or not finiſhed, or 
WM perfett and finiſhed. „ 


RF % 4 | Rh 


bs I. The preſent Time of the imperfe& Action. 
Sing. I burn or do burn, thou burneſt or doſt 

burn, or you burn or do burn, he burneth [burns] 

or doth burn. Plural. We burn or do burn, ye 

- or you burn or do burn, they burn or do burn. 

I 


I. The Preter Time of the imper fect Action. 
Sing. I was burning, thou waſt or you was burn- 
- ing, he was burning. Plural. We were burning, 
n e or you were burning, they were burning. 

1 III. The Future Time of the imperfect Action. 
Sing. L ſhall burn, thou ſhalt or you ſhall bars. , 

„ 
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he ſhall burn. Plural. We ſhall burn, ye or you 
ſhall burn, they ſhall burn. „ 
Or, Sing. I will burn, thou wilt er you wil 
burn, be will burn: Plural. We will burn, ye or 
you will burn, they will burn. 
IV. The Preſent Time of the Perfect Action. As, 
Sing. I have burned, thou haſt or you have burn. 
ed, he hath or has burned. Plural. We have burn. 
ed, ye or you have burned, they have burned. 
V. The Preter Time of the Perfect Action. 
Sing. I burned, thou burnedſt or you burned, he 
burned. Plural. We burned, ye or you burned, 
_ burned. „ 
| r thus, Sing. I had burned, thou hadſt or you 
had burned, he had burned. Plural. We haye 
burned, ye or you had burned, they had burned. 
Or thus, Sing. I did burn, thou didſt or you did 
burn, he did burn. Plural. We did burn, ye 0 
you did burn, they did burt. 
VI. The Future Time of the Perfect Action. 
Sing. I ſhall have burned, thou ſhalt or you ſhall 
have burned, he fhall have burned. Plæral. We 
ſhall have burned, ye or you ſhall have burned, 
they ſhall have burned. 1 
Or, Sing. I will have burned, thou wilt or you 
will have burned, he will have burned. Plural. We 
will have burned, ye or you will have burned, the) 
will have burned. Si 


Queſtions relating to the Sixteent h Chapter. 
Q. When may I uſe the Preſent Tenſe without 1h: 


Perb do? 


A. When you ſimply or Barely affirm the Thing 
to be ſo or ſo; as, 1 burn, I love, I read, &c. 
Q. When do you uſe do, to denote the Preſent 
—=— T 3 
A. When you would expreſs the Action more 
cCiſtinctly or fully, or when I deny the Thing g 
* 
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be ſo or ſo; as, I do love it dearly, I do read, I do 
not love him. | De 

Q. When do you expreſs the Preſent Time by am, 
and the Active Participle ? 


A. When I would expreſs that I am now a do- 


ing the Thing, or my Continuance in doing it; as, 


Jam reading now, I am now burning. The Preſent. 
Time is alſo moſt frequently thus expreſſed, in an- 
ſwer to the Queſtion, What are you doing? A. 1 


am writing, 1 am reading. 


And fo likewiſe are the other Tenſes often ex- 
preſſed by this Verb and the Active Participle; as, 
hat was you a doing? A. I was playing. What 


have you been doing? A. I have been reading, 
Oc. | — | 


Q. When do you uſe the Preter Tenſe without the 


Verbs, have, had, c. 
A. When I would denote the Action as paſt, 
wichout determining or naming the Time when the 


Thing was done; as, / loved, I burned, I wrote, I 


taught. 


belp of the Verb have? 1 
A. When I fay that the Thing is preciſely or juſt 


done, or that it is already done; as, Fhave fought, 


or I have been fighting ; I have burned the Paper, 
or I have been burning it. The Preter Time is al- 
ways thus expreſſed in anſwer to the Queſtion, 


Have you done it? As, Have you danced? I have 


[danced]. . Has Charles played? He has | played}, 


N. B. Danced and played are put into Crotchers, 
becauſe in anſwer to the Queſtion made by have, the 
Participle Paſſive is ſeldom expreſſed ; as, Have 


Wl jou ſupr? A. H have. 


Have, is alſo uſed in the Queſtion How often? 
and in anſwer to it, when the particular Time is 


not ſpecified. How often have you ſeen the * 


Q. When do you expreſs the Preter Time by the 


1 
1 
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I have ſeen him fifty times. Bur if the preciſe 


paſt of an Action not done, only defigned ; as, 1 ll þ 


Pot. 


y did? 


Peter. 


as, I did not burn the Houſe, I did not do it. 


as, Iwill ſtudy, I will puniſh you. 


Time is expreſt, we uſe did, an Interrogative, and 
the Preter Time without the Helping Verb in the Il © 
Anſwer; as, Did you ſee the King when you were at in 
Kenſington ? Yes, I ſaw him twice. 


Q. When is the Preter Time to be expreſſed by 
the Verb was, and the Active Participle ? 


A. When we would expreſs the Time paſt of an 


imperfect or unfiniſhed Action, (or when we would 
| expreſs that at ſome Time paſt ſomething was then 0 
2 doing, 


but not finiſhed;z) as, I was ſupping, or 
T awas then at Supper. 


Q. When do you expreſs the Preter or paſt Time 
by theVerbhad? 77 1 f 5 j 

A. When we would denote a Time as paſt, be- 
fore ſome other Time paſt ; as, I had read it be- 
fore he came. 


Or, when we would denote or mark the Time 
1 Pad watered the Garden, if I could have found the 
ben is the Preter or paſt Time to le expreſſed 


A. when we would expreſs the Time paſt in an 
emphatical or full manner; as, I did burn it, not 


Or, when the Adverb abt is added to the Verb; 


Q. Hen do you expreſs the Future Time by will ? 
A. When I promiſe or threaten to do a Thing; 


Q. When is the Future Time to be expreſſed by i 


ſhall? 3 ; 

A. When one ſimply foretells the Thing; as, I 

ſhall go, T ſhall loſe it, I ſhall die. [e 
Q. When muſt I uſe the ſecond Future Time? 4 


1 


A. When you would denote or expreſs an Ac- 
tion that will be paſt, before another will be 
finiſhed ; as, 1 ſhall have dined, before he will 


tome. | 


: 
— 1 1 * — 


„ act 

hen / the Formation of the Times of the Verb 

or Paſſive. N 

"OP H E Verb Paſſive is expreſſed by the help of 
the Verb am or be, and the Paſhve Participle ; 

be- as, J am burned. Lo fo py 

be- WM The Preſent Time is thus expreſſed, : 

85 Sing. I am burned, thou art or you are burned, he 

me i is burned. Plural. We are burned, ye or you are 

'> 1 BN burned, they are burned. . 


ing Sentence, after the Conjunctions if, although, 
— As, If 1 be burned, although he be burned, 


N. B. When the Paſſive Participle ends in ez, 
10! YI (for there are ſeveral irregular ones, that end thus) 
this ex is frequently neglected in the Tenſes of the 
rb; ¶ Active Verb formed by have and had; as, I have 
or I had ſpoke to bim. Yet when this Participle is 
11 > J uſed as an Adjective, or helps to make the Paſfive 


Verb, it is better and more uſual to uſe the Ending 


185 en; as, It is a written Book, not a writt Book, it 
'by is ſpoken abroad, not ſpoke abroad; it was written, 
not writ. rn a ings 
7 There are three Preter Times ; which are thus 
f expreſſed, „ . 
The firſt Preter abſolute, commonly called the 
4, Preter- imperfect Time; as, 5 — 
. 9 Sing. 
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But the other Formation be, is uſed in a depend- 


— 1 
— - — . > doen ira: * 
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Sing. I was burned, thou waſt or you were burn, 
he was burned. Plural. We were burned, ye or Jo 
were burned, they were burned. 
— The ſecond Preter Tenſe, commonly called th, 
Preter- perfect; as, 
Sing. I have been burzed, thou haſt or you haw 
been burned, he hath or has been burned. Plural. 
We have been burned, ye or you have been burned, 
they have been burned. eo 
The third Preter, commonly called the Preter. 
pluperfect; as, os „„ 
Sing. I had been burned, thou hadſt or you hai 
been burned, be bad been burned. Plural. We hal 
been burned, ye or you had been burned, they had 
been burned. : | 5 1 
The firſt Future is thus expreſſed, 
Sing. IT /hall be burned, thou ſhalt or you ſhall be 
| burned, be ſhall be burned. Plural. We ſball b 
burned, ye or you ſhall be burned, they ſhall l 


Or, Sing. I will be burned, thow wilt or you wil 
be burned, be will be burned. Plural. Ve will be 
Burned, ye or you will be Burned, they will be burned. 
The ſecond Future is thus expreſſed, as, 
Sing. I Hall have beex burned, thou ſhalt or you 
ſhall have been burned, he ſhall have been burned 
Plural. We ſhall have been burned, ye or you ſhall 
have been burned, they ſball baue been burned, 
Or, I will have been burned, thou wilt or you wil 
Have been burned, &c. 1 
N. B. Not being able to pleaſe myſelf in the 
Deſcription of the Times of the Verb Paſſive, they 
differing in ſome reſpects from the Tenſes in the 
Verb Active; I have contented my ſelf with barely 
ſetting them down by the old Names, though I am 


afraid my Reader will not be much benefited there 


by. N 
2 CHAT: 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Method of expreſſ ing the Moods or 


Manners of a Verb, f. ignifying, Being, Do- 
ing, or Suffering. 


WI E have no Moods, that is, no different End- 


ings of the Verb, to denote the Manner 

of the Verbs ſignifying Being, Doing, or _ 
ing. 

"The bare or ſimple aſſerting a Thing to be ſo or 
not ſo, is thus expreſſed, 

T burn or do burn, I do not burn, I will "A 
will not burn, &c. 

This Manner of ſignifying is called the Indicative 
Mood in Latin. 

The Manner of Verbs ſignifying Command, 0 or 
Exhortation, is thus expreſſed, 


In an Active Senſe. Ina Paſſive Senſe. 
Singular. „ * 
Burn thou or do thou burn. Be thou burned. 
Plural. Plural. 
Burn ye or do ye burn. Be ye burned. 


Note, The ſecond Perſon Singular and Plural are 
oftener expreſt without a Nominative Caſe than 


with; as, Go, and preach to all Nations, &c. for 


Go ye, and Preach ye. 


Bur this manner of ſignifying in the other Per- 


ſons, is expreſſed by the Verb let; as, 


In an Active Senſe. Ina Paſſive Senſe. 
Singular. Singular. 
Let him burn. Let him be burned. 


Plural. 
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Plural. Plural 


2 Let us burn. Let us be burned. 
Let them bun. Lee them be burned 


Sometimes the firſt Perſon is thus expreſſed, Sin 
we unto the Lord, but this manner of ſpeaking 
not to be imitated. The third Perſon is alſo thy 
expreſſed, Be it ſo, Know all Men by theſe preſent; 
&c. But here the Word Let may be underſtood, 

This Manner of the Verbs hgnifying, ts called in 
Latix the Imperative Mood. 

The Manner of the Verb's ſignifying the Power 
of doing a Thing, is expreſſed in the Preſent 
Time by can, and in the Preter or paſt Time by 


7 could; asz 
Preſent Time. 
Singular. Iran burn, thon canſt or you can | Jari 
be can burn. Plural. We can burn, yo Or you en 
burn, they can burn. 
The Preter N 
ging. 1 could burn, thou couldſt or you coal 3 
be could burn. Plural. We coul zurn, Je or you could 
burn, they could burn. 
ON Manner in a Paſſive Senſe i is thus expreſ- 


Preſent Time. 
a 1 can be burned, thou . or you « can be 
&c. 
Preter Time. 


by could be burned, thou couldſt or you could be burn- 
ed, &c. 

The Marmer of a Verb's ſgnifying the Liberty 
of a Perſon to do a Thing, or of a Thing to be 
done, expreſſed by may in the Preſent Time, and 
might in the Time paſt ; as, 

Preſent Tenſe. 

Sing. I may burn, thou mayſt or you may bare, be 
may burn. Plural. We may burn, ye or you may burn, 
abe ma) burn. x . 

| pa 
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Paſt Time. 
Sing. I might burn, thou mightſt or you might burn, 


mei visbt burn. Plural. We might burn, ye or you 
"Wb: burn, they might burn. 27 
Fe This Manner in a Paſſive Senſe is thus expreſſed; 
_ Hs — 
75 Z Preſent Time. 
©: Sing. I may be burned, thou mayſt or you may be 
v7 2 &c. 7 55 | N | 
" Preter Time. 5 


ding. 1 might be burned, thou might or you might 
! burned, &c. ne, | 


ſen This Manner is called in Latin the Potential or 
by ubjunftive Mood. It is called the Potential, be- 


aled the Subjunctive Mood, becauſe it is ſub- 
ined or added to the firit Sentence by ſome Cople 
Tye ; as, Peter comes that he may preach, where 
bat joins the two Sentences together. 

N. B. Can and may are uſed with relation both 
o the Time preſent and to come; could from can, 
bt from may, have a relation both to the Time 
paſt and to come. | 
The Manner of expreſſing the Inclination of the 
Will is done by will and would ; and the Neceſlity 


vft and ought. : 5 
Bur the Difference between Hall and will, and 
"ould and would is, that ſhall and will denote the 
Future Time abſolute, and ſhould and would denote 
the Future Time as conditional.  _ 


mz, or Suffering, without expreſſing either the Per- 


der, is denoted by ſetting the Prepoſition 0 before 
he Verb; as, zo be, to burn, to love, ta be loved. 


Mood. : 
” CHAP. 


uſe it denotes the Power of doing: And it is 


f Thing to be done, by ſhall and ſhould, and allo 


The Manner of the Verbs ſignifying Being, Do- 
lon or Thing, that is, does, or ſuffers, or the Num- 


This Manner is called in Latin the Infinitive 


. ry cry” = > ne OR 3 
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n 
Of the Verb Aftive and Neuter. the 


A Verb Active, is a Verb that can have after i 
A a Noun ſignifying the Subject of the Action 
or Impreſſion that the Verb is uſed to denote; n 
ro create the World, io receive a Wound : Or, a 
A Verb Active, is a Verb that ſignifies ſo to act, 
as thatthe Action paſſes over on ſome other Thing: 
As, to read a Book, to beat a Dog. cor 
A Verb Neuter, is a Verb that ſignifies the Stat 
or Being, and ſometimes the Action of a Perſonot 
Thing; but then it can have no Noun after it, 1 
denote the Subject of Action. 5 
But then it can have no Noun after it.] That! 
when it denotes Action, the Action does not pak 
upon any other Thing: For we do not ſay, 70 walk 
a Thing, &c. 300 
This Verb is alſo called a Verb Abſolute, becaule 
the Action is terminated in the fame Perſon ot 
Thing; as, Peter grieves, &c. For the Action 
does not paſs upon a Subject, different from hin 
who acts. | 9 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that, 
There are two ſorts of Verbs Neuter: 
I. One ſort that does not ſignify Action, but de 
notes the Being or State of a Perſon or Thing) 
either in reſpect to its Poſture or Situation; as, 70 
FFF 185 | 
2. The other Sort of Verbs Neuter ſignify Ac F 
tion, but in ſuch a manner that the Action doh 
not paſs upon a Subject different from what a0; 
as, to craul, to creep, to walk, & c. So in this Sen 
tence, the Worm creeps; here the Action of creep 
. ing 
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gz does not paſs upon any other Subject, for we 
o not ſay, to creep a Thing, but the Action is ter- 
ninated in the Worm itſelf. 5 

The Signification of Verbs Abſolute (or Neuter, 
vhich ſignify Action) is in a manner Paſlive: And 
therefore Verbs Abſolute and Paſſive are frequently 
uſed for each other; as, I am grie ved, for I grieve. 
lam rejoiced, for J rejoice; I am laid, for Tlie. ? 
So the Verb 70 go, may be expreſſed alſo paſſively 
n the Preſent and Future Tenſes; as, J go, or I 
am gone, I will go, I will be gone, &. 
Theſe Verbs following, arrive, come, decay, fall, 


o act, ö 

bing: % 80, gro u paſs, return, ſtray, wither, run, &c. 
ommonly take the Paſſive Formation, I am, I 

Stare for the Active Formation, I have, I bad, 

on or: 


Tam come, thou art come, he is come, we are come, 
ye are come, they are come; for I have come, thou 
ſt come, &c. So, I was come, thou waſt come, he 
was come, &c. for 1 bad come, thou hadſt come, he 
lad come, &c. oy | SY 
Queſtions relating to the Nineteenth Chapter. 
on u Q. hat is Verb Neater ? 7 
A. A Verb Neuter, is a Verb which ſignifies the 
date or Being, and ſometimes the Action of a Per- 
du or Thing; but then it can have no Noun after 
h to. denote the Subject of Action. g 
Q How many ſorts of Verbs Neuter are there? 
One fort that ſignifies only the Being 


ut de A. Two. | 
Ching" State of a Thing; and the other ſort which 
as, 10 pnifies Action, but in ſuch a manner, that the 


\ttion does not paſs upon a Subject different from 
— e 

05 Are not fome Verbs Neuter expreſſed like Verbs 
2 ve? ; Du? „ i= : 
18 Sen 4. Les. As, I grieve, or 1 am grie ved, &Cc. 
cree? Q What do you mean by a Verb Tranſitive ? 5 


He is always living well, &c. 
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A. A Verb which ſignifies fo to act, as that the 
Action paſſes over on ſome other Thing. 
Q. What do you mean by A Verb Intranſitiue? 
A. A Verb that ſignifies to act, but the Ado 
does not paſs on any other Thing. = 
Q. Do Verbs Neuter ever become Tranſitive ? 
A. Sometimes, as, Walk the Horſe, &c. 


CHAP. XX, 
Of te A DV ERB. 


E are now come to ſpeak of thoſe Parts o 
Speech which are by ſome called Particle 
as it were little Parts of Speech; and it is in tht 
right Uſe of theſe, that the Clearneſs and Beauty 0 
a good Stile does more particularly conſiſt. Andy: 
ſhall begin with the Adverb. | 
Q. What is an Adverb? = 

A. An Adverb is a Word that is joined to a Vert 
to an Adjective, to a Participle, or another Advert 
to denote or mark ſome Circumſtance, ſom 
Quality, or Manner ſignified by them. | 


| [Foined to a Verb] The Verb ſignifies Bein 
Doing, or Suffering ; the Adverb is joined to it, tl 
| ſhow how, or whether or yo, or when, or whert 
one is, does, or ſuffers: As, the Boy paints neat! 
he writes ill, he writes now, the Book is read thert 
„ nts 1 | all 
To an Adiective.] As, he is very good, no Man i 3 
always wiſe, &c; _ „„ 5 
[To Participle.] As, 4 Man truly fearing Gui 0 


— 


4 [To another Adverb.] As, he lives very happil 


o 
. 
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Q. I an Adverb joined only to a Verb? 

A. No. For it is alſo joined to Adjectives, 
Participles, and to other Adverbzx. 
QQ What is the Uſe of the Advert? 

A. Todenote ſome Quality, Manner, or Circum- 
ſtance, which the Word it is put to ſignifies. 


We ſhall, without troubling the Reader with 
unneceſſary Diviſions, divide the Adverbs into 
Adverbs of Time, of Place or Situation, of Order or 
Rank, of Quantity or Number, of Quality, of 
Manner, of Affirmation, of Negation or Denying, 
of Doubting, and of Compariſon.  _ : 

Adverbs of Time refer either to the Time pre- 
ſent, paſt, to come, or to an undetermined Time, 
or to a Time not fixed: Thoſe that relate to the 
Time Preſent are, Now, i. e. at this Time; to Day, 
i.e. in this Day. Thoſe that refer to the Time 
paſt, are, Yeſterday, i. e. the preceding Day, or the 
Day before the preſent Day; already, i.e. before this 
Time, or having been 3 or which is now done; 
beretofore, i. e. before this Time. Thoſe that refer 
tothe Time to come, are, to morrow, i. e. the 
Day following this, or the next Day to this Day; 
benceforth, i.e.-from or after this Time, hereafter, 
| e. after this Time ; by and by, i. e. in ſome Time 
that is near to this Time. Thoſe that relate to an 
undetermined Time, when alone, are, often or 
oftentimes, i. e. frequently; always, i. e. in all 
Times. When is uſed in asking a Queſtion, i. e. in 
what Time; then, i. e. at that Time; ever, i. e. at 
all Times; never, i.e. at no Time, 
ani Aaverbs of Place relate to all Sorts of Place in- 
i eifferently, and ſerve only to mark the Difference 
of the Diſtances and Situation in regard either to 
the Perſon that ſpeaks, or to the Things that are 
— ſpoken of; as, Where, i. e, in which Place, or in 

appuetat Place? (this Word is uſed in asking a 

Neſtion.) Here, i. e. in this Place; there, i. e. in 
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A. A Verb which ſignifies fo to act, as that the 


Action paſſes over on ſome other Thing. 
Q. What do you mean by aVerb Intranſitive ? 


A. A Verb that ſignifies to act, but the Ado ; 
does not paſs on any other Thing. 
Q. Do Verbs Neuter ever become Tranſitive ? { 
A. Sometimes, as, Walk the Horſe, &c. 
1 
— — — 
| | R 
CHAT. . h 
Of te A D VE RB. s 
5 ; = ſe 
WE are now come to ſpeak of thoſe Parts o or 
7 Speech which are by ſome called Partice 
as it were little Parts of Speech; and it is in thai. 
right Uſe of theſe, that the Clearneſs and Beauty offi pa 
a good Stile does more particularly conſiſt. And y 
ſhall begin with the AdverbÞBG ; 
Q. What is an Adverb? 5 be 
A. An Adverb is a Word that is joined to a Verb 
to an Adjective, to a Participle, or another Adverb D. 
to denote or mark ſome Circumſtance, ſom” 
Quality, or Manner ſignified by them. 
[Doined to a Verb] The Verb ſignifies Bein ® 
Doing, or Suffering ; the Adverb is joined to it, i"? 
ſhow how, or whether or yo, or when, or whert uy 


one is, does, or ſuffers: As, the Boy paints neatly 
he writes ill, he writes now, the Book is read there 7 
[To an Adiectivs.] As, be is very good, no Mani 
always wiſe, &c. % 
[To Participle.] As, 4 Man truly fearing God 
bets always living well, &c. 1 - 
* another Adverb.] As, he lives very happil oo 


D. 
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I an Adverb joined only to à Verb? ̃ 
2 No. For ki alſo oed to Adjectives, 
participles, and to other Adverbs. | 
Q. What is the Uſe of the Adverb? : : 
A. Todenote ſome Quality, Manner, or Circum- 
ſtance, which the Word it is put to ſignifies. 


We ſhall, without troubling the Reader with 
unneceſſary Diviſions, divide the Adverbs into 
Adverbs of Time, of Place or Situation, of Order or 
Rank, of Quantity or Number, of Quality, of 
Manner, of Affirmation, of Negation or Denying, 
of Doubting, and of Compariſon. - | 

Adverbs of Time refer either to the Time pre- 

ſent, paſt, to come, or toan undetermined Time, 
rts ol or to a Time not fixed: Thoſe that relate to the 
tick Time Preſent are, Now, i. e. at this Time; to Day, 
in tal i. e. in this Day. Thoſe that refer to the Time 
uty oi paſt, are, Yeſterday, i. e. the preceding Day, or the 
nd N Day before the preſent Day; already, i.e. before this 

Time, or having been 2 or which is now done; 
beretofore, i. e. before this Time. Thoſe that refer 
to the Time to come, are, to morrow, i. e. the 
Day following this, or the next Day to this Day; 
benceforth, i. e. from or after this Time; hereafter, 
ie. after this Time ; by and by, i. e. in ſome Time 
that is near to this Time. Thoſe that relate to an 
undetermined Time, when alone, are, often or 
oftentimes, i. e. frequently; always, i. e. in all 
Times. When is uſed in asking a Queſtion, i. e. i 
what Time ; then, i.e. at that Time; ever, i.e. at 
all Times; never, i.e. at no Time. | 
Mani, Aadverbs of Place relate to all Sorts of Place in- 
Z differently, and ſerve only to mark the Difference 
of the Diſtances and Situation in regard either to 
the Perſon that ſpeaks, or to the Things that are 
ol ſpoken of; as, Where, i. e, in which Place, or in 
appifutzat Place? (this Word is uſed in asking a 
Felton.) Here, i. e. in this Place; there, i. e 
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that Place; whither, i. e. to which Place, or 1 


what Place; hither, i. e. to this Place; thither, 


i.e. to that Place; upward, i.e. towards the top; 
downward, i.e. towards the bottom; whence, i. e. 
from which Place, or from what Place; hence, i.e. 


From this Place; Thence, i. e. from that Place; by, 
or hard by, i. e. near ſuch a Place; far, or far-if, 


i. e. 4 great way diſtant from ſuch a Place; aſunder, 
denotes Separation, or the Space between. No 
where, i. e. in no Place; + apart” in ſome other 
Place. The Notion of Order or Rank, is inſepa- 
Table from that of Place, under which they are na- 
turally compriſed, and a great many of them refer 
both to Order and Place; as, before, behind, &c. 


But theſe are rather Prepoſitions. Thoſe that re- 

late to Order, as, ſecond y, thirdly, fourthly, after- 

. wards; for firſt, ſecond, &c. are really Nouns Ad- 
jeCtive, ſome Subſtantive being underſtood. 


Adverbs of Number are, once; i. e. one Tim, 
twice, i. e. two Times, thrice, ite. three Times, 


But afterwards we expreſs the Number by two 
Words; as, four times, five times, &c. rarely, ſel. 
dom, are alſo counted Adverbs of Number. Fre- 


quently, often, ſignify alſo an indefinite Number. 
Adverbs of Quantity, or thoſè which ſerve to 


denote the Price or Value of Things, as well as 
any Quantity of them, are, how much, i. e. how 
great, when it ſignifies Quantity: But how many 
when it ſignifies the Number: Enongh, i. e. what 


is ſufficient, &c. So much, little, which are really 


Adjectives. 


Adverbs of Afirming or of Conſent are, yea; 
. Tes is more uſual and modiſh than yea, Tfor yes, 
is uſed in a haſty or merry way; as, 1 Sir, I Sir. 
And ſometimes we uſe ay, but this way of affirming 
is rude and ungenteel. . 2 


Prepoſition and a Subſtantive. 


The ENGLISH Grammar, 
Adverbs of Denying are, 0, not, and nay. 
No and na) are uſed abſolutely, that is, without 

being joined to any other Word; as, Vill you do 

i? A. No. Not is uſed when joined to ſome 

other Word; as, I do not love it, where we muſt 

not ſay, I do zo love it, neither may we uſe I do no 
read, he is no well, for I do not read, he is not nwell, 

&. But v0 before a Subſtantive is an Adjective 

for none; as, 920 Man, or o body did it. 

Nay is emphatically and elegantly uſed to correct 
in Error in ourſelves or others: As, He is as good 
Scholar as you are, nay, @ better. | | 

N. B. Two Negatives, or two Adverbs of da- 
ming, do in Engliſh affirm. £75 oy 3 

We put our Adverb of denying after the Verb; 
6 I do not love him, I love not him, or I love him 
wt: But the other Adverbs may be placed indif- 
ferently either before or behind. Only you may 
obſerve, that the Adverbs which end in %, are 
commonly placed next to the Verb. 

Nor is always in the ſecond Member of a Sen- 
tence, and then zeither is in the firſt; as, I have 
taten neither Meat nor Bread to day. But if not 
de in the firſt Member, zeither, but rather nor, is 
in the ſecond : As, I have not taſted Bread to day, 
wor neither] have I ſeen ax. 

Adverbs of Doubting whether it be ſo or not, 
are, 1 or perad venture, i. e. it may be ſo or 
not ſo. 

Theſe are applicable both to Affirmation and 
Negation, and are conjectural, doubtful, and con- 
ingent: perhaps and peradventure are uſed ad- 
verbially, though ſtrictly ſpeaking they are no Ad- 
verbs, but a Prepoſition compounded with a Sub- 

antive: As, perhaps is by Hap or Accident, per- 
adventure is by adventure, or rather by an Adven- 

ture; as alſo, indeed, which is compounded of a 
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But theſe Words relate to Certainty, or Con- 
fidence, that the Thing is ſo or not ſo; truly, ſure 
h, indeed, werily, ce. e 
Adverbs of Compariſon; thoſe Adverbs which 
do themſelves mark Compariſon, or the Difference 
of Degree in Perſons or Things, are, how, as 
for * much more, leſs, leſt, moſt, very, rather, 
The Adverbs of Compariſon, more, leſt, and noſ 
are joined to any Adverbs, that are capable of ro 
ceiving more or leſs. ö 
Q. What ſort of Adverbs are Adverbs in ly? 
A. Adverb of Quality, or of the Manner; from 

Moſt Adjectives in our Language are formed Ad- 
verbs which end in ), and theſe for the moſt part 
denote the ſame Quality or Manner, as the Ad- 
jectives do, from whence they are derived; as, 
that was nobly done, or that was a noble Deed; 
God's Mercy is infinite, or God is infiritely meri)- 
Ful. So from juſt, wiſe, prudent, brave, right, con- 
ſtant, &c. come the Adverbs juſtly, «wiſely, pri- 
diently, bravely, rightly, conſtantly, &c, 


This ſort of Adverbs commonly admit of Com- 


pariſon ; as, happily, more happily, moſt happily. 

b N. B. There are ae ee 55 ey pr are 

reckoned for Adverbs and are not; and there are 

great numbers of Adjectives that are uſed ad verbial- 

2 or as Adverbs: But theſe, and thoſe that ate 

formed from them ending in H, and ſeveral Prepo- 
ſitions that are reckoned as Adverbs, I have de- 
ſignedly omitted. wt 5 


Q. Are not Ad verbs ſometimes compared? 


A. Some Adverbs are alſo compared; as, of- 


ten, oftener, ofteneſt, &c. 
Adverbs in ly are compared by more and oft; 
233 wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wiſely, | | | 
| 35 Some- 


th 
of 
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Sometimes the Article The is uſed in an em- 
phatical mgnner before the Comparative; as, The 
ch % Lee bm, the better; the more I talk with him, 
wp the leſs T like him. | | | 


= Motion from one Place to another, is commonly 
5er exprefled by the Adverbs that end in ther; as, 
"M 


lit her, to this Place; thither, to that Place. 
wſ ' Hither is ſometimes uſed as an Adjective ; as, 
. on the hither ſide of it, in contradiſtinction to the 
other ſide, or the farther ſide of it. . 

The Adverb is alſo often in the modern Lan- 
puages explained by the Noun and the Prepoſition; 
wil Ge with juſtice, for juſtly ; with wiſdom, for wiſely, 


CHA PF. 2200. 
Of the Conjunction. 


Q. \ X Hat is a Conjunction? 
A. A Conjunction is a Part of Speech 
that joins Sentences together,. and ſhows the manner 
of their Dependence upon one another. 
Q. What is the uſe of the Conjunction? 
A. It is uſed to join Sentences. 

Q. Does it join Words together? 1 
A. Strictly ſpeaking it does not; for in this Sen- 
tence, Peter and Paul preaches, preaches is under- 
ſtood in the firſt part of the Sentence; that is, 
Peter preaches, and Paul preaches, where you ſee 
„chere are two: Sentences joined together by the 
„ of Couple or Conjunction ae. _ 

KM | ſhall divide the Conjunctions into Conjunc- 
tj tions Copulative; into Disjunctive, or of Diviſion; 
into Adverſative, or of Oppoſition, and of 
Exception; into Conditional; into Suſpenſive, 
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or of Doubting; into Conceſſive; into Declan. 
tive; into Interrogative; into Compagative ; into 
Augmentative and Diminutive; into Cauſal, or 
Cauſative; into Illative, or Concluſive; into Con- 


junctions of Time, and of Order; and into Con- 
junctions of Tranſition. | 
Conjunctions Copulative, 

Are thoſe Words which ſerve to join or coup'e 
two Propoſitions or Sentences under the ſame A= 
firmation, or under the ſame Negation. And, alſo, 
are thoſe which are uſed for the Affirmation; wor, 
or neither, for the Negation. 1 
There is no Conjunction of ſuch general Uſe 26 


and. As, Bread and Cheeſe, Beer and Ale, and yet, 
and therefore, &c. | 


cConjundtions Disjun@ive, 
Are thoſe Words which do ſerve in ſuch a Man- 
ner for the Connection of Diſcourſe, that they 


mark at the ſame time Diviſion or Diſtinction in 


the ſenſe of the Things ſpoken of : Thele are, or, 
and whether, either ; as, it is one or theother. 1 
do not know whether iz be good or bad. 


Conjunctions Adverſative ; or, 


Conjunctions of Oppoſition, are thoſe Words 
which are uſed to . two Sentences, in mark- 
ing the Oppoſition in the ſecond Sentence, with re- 
gard to the firſt. The chief of theſe is but, the 
others are zevertheleſs, however, Ke. 

Conjunctions of Exception or Reſtriction are 
unleſs, but, otherwiſe, &c. as, I will not go unleji 


gou will go with me. 


Conjunctions Conditional are ſuch as, in con- 


necting one Part of the Diſcourſe to the other, 
ſerve to put between the two Sentences that they 
join, a Condition or Clauſe without which, that 
- which is expreſſed in the principal Sentence ceaſes 


+ f0 
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o have its Effect. Theſe Conjunctions are, if, but 
ff alſo ſave and except; if they may be allowed to. 
be Conjunctions. | 


which ſerve to mark Suſpenſion or Doubring in 
Diſcourſe, are whether, &c. as, I ds not know 
whether it be ſo or uo. „ 
Conjunctions Conceſſive, or ſuch as grant the 
Thing to be ſo, are, although, Ke. 
Conjunctions Declarative, are ſuch as are uſed 


10 wit, for example, &c. N 
As, There are four Elements, namely, or for ex- 


if any one ſhould inſiſt that aamely is an Adverb; 


wit, a Prepoſition and a Verb; I ſhall nor diſpute 


know. 
Conjunctions Interrogative, are ſuch as are uſed 


Theſe are, why, wherefore, &c. as, Why did Ju 
do it? JJ. bias 

The Conjunctions not yet mentioned are, for, 
becauſe (i.e. by cauſe, as it was wrote formerly ;) 


that, therefore, whereas, ſince, likewiſe, thereupon, 


If any ſhall reckon ſome of theſe Words as Ad- 
verbs, and ſome of the Adverbs as Conjunctions, 


they being often uſed in both Senſes, there will be 


no great Harm done. 


The Conjunctions Suſpenſive or Dubitative, 


to explain the Thing more clearly ; as, as, namely, 


ample, or to wit, Earth, Water, Air, Fire. But 
for Example, a Prepoſition and a Subſtantive; a 


it. To wit, comes from the Saxon, witan, to 


in asking a Queſtion, or the reaſon of a Thing: 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the PREPOSITIONS. 


5 5 | an 

H E Prepoſitions, of which we ſhall now treat, C. 
and the Conjunctions, of which we have ſpoke 

already, are, as it were, the Nerves and Ligaments be 


of all Diſcourſe; and we cannot attain to a right 
Knowledge of any Language, without a good Wl 20 
Underſtanding of theſe two Parts of Speech. 10 


Q. What is a Prepoſition? 1 
A. A Prepoſition is a Part of Speech, which 
being added to any other Parts of Speech, ſerves I le 
to mark or ſignify their State or Reference to each co 
other. Or you may take it thus; P 
A. A Prepoſition is a Word added to other 
Words, to ſhow the Reſpect or Relation one Ii b. 
"Thing aa-t0 A 
Note, By a Part of Speech is meant a Word, for 
every Word is a Part of our Speech. I uſe the A 
Word added; for though the Prepofition is added 
chiefly to the Noun Subſtantive, yet it is alſo added 
to other Parts of Speech; as for Example, before 
the Pronoun; as, he came to him, or from me; WT 
before the Verb; as, zo fight, to read, &c. Before 
the Participle; as, after having read: Before the 
Article; as, with the Help of a Sword: Before the 
Adverb; as, from hence; and ſometimes after the ll 
Word it governs; as, What did you ſell this for? 
It ſer ves to mark or ſignify their State or Refe- iſ | 
rence to each other: That is, it ſhows what Reſpet Ill ,, 
or Relation one Thing has to another; as, Peter 
goes over the Bridge, or under it: I go to the 
Place, or From it: So as to its State; Fohn dwells 4 
NS | | the 
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the Market; Charles lives in the College; he lives 
within the City, or without it. A 
The Engliſh Tongue has no Diverſity of Caſes, 
(which the Greeks and Latins eſpecially have) but 
does all that by the help of Prepoſitions, which: 
the Greeks and Latins did partly by Prepoſitions, 
and partly by the Diverſity or Difference of 
Gaſes. 855 

T ſhall treat of the Prepoſitions in an Alpha-- 
betical manner. | 

ABOVE.. Above chiefly relates to Place, and 


anſwers to below or beneath; as His Chamber is 


above mine. | 

It hath alſo divers other Acceptations. 

1. Ir denotes being higher in Greatneſs, Excel. 
lency, or any Degrees of Honour, &c. As, Czfar: 
conld not abide to have any above him, i. e. in 
Power, c. He is above him in Learning. 

2. Above ſignifies beyond, or more than; as, a- 
bove his Strength, i. e. beyond. He minded none of 
thoſe above the reſt, i. e. more than the reſt. 

3. It denotes more, or longer than: As, he fought- 
above two Hours, i. e. more or longer than, &c. 

4. It denotes beſides : As, over and above theſe- 
Evils, there was, &c. i. e. beſides. 


ABOUT. About relates both to Place and 
Time : As, about Noon; about the Field. 


1. About is uſed to denote within the Compaſs, 
or in ſome part of; as, They have ' ſet up 'a Shop 
about Cheapſide, i. e. in ſome part of, or near 
Cheapſide. DR 

2. It ſignifies round about: As, They made @' 
Hedge about the Ditch, i. e. round about, &c. They 
prog a Mount about the Houſe, i. e. round about, 

C. | | | 

Concerning or of: As, He wrote about the 
Circulation of the Blood, i. e. concerning, or of, ec. 

ES Nigh, 
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ET Nigh, at: As, It was about Night, i. e. nigh, 
or at Night, | 95 
Aout being put to Words of Meaſure ſignifies 
almoſt, near upon, more or leſs than that Meaſure: 
As, about four Fingers long; about five Buſbels. 

About being put to Verbs, ſignifies ready 10 
do, or the future Time of Action: As, Hei, 
about fo fight, i. e. he is ready to fight; be is 
about to depart to morrow, i.e. he will. 

It denotes alſo the preſent Time of Action, and 
Imports one's being buſied and employed in the 
doing of any Thing; as, 1am about Buſineſs, i. e. 

doing or deſigning it. 


AFTER. After is a Prepoſition which relates 

to Time add Pars, 1, ooo 155 

It ſerves to denote Poſteriority of Time, and In- 
feriority of Place or Order, and is put in oppoſition 

r % 
I. Poſteriority of Time, 1. e. a being or coming 
after: As, after the Deluge Abraham was born, i. e. 
Abraham came into the World, or his Birth was 
after the Deluge. After Julius Cæſar our Saviour 
was born, i. e. Our Saviour came into the World 

after the Reign of Julius Ceſar. 15 
2. Inferiority of Place or Order, i.e. a lower 
Degree of Place or Order: As, The Lieutenant 
comes after the Captain: His Place is after the 
Maſter's. EE IS ORE rE $a 
But after, when it is put to Verbs, has then re- 
ference only to Time: As, after he arrived. 

IJ here is a particular Senſe of after uſed in Paint- 
ing; as when one ſays, To paint after Raphael: To 
paint after Titian, 1. e. To copy a Picture made by 
| Raphael, made by Titian. Bur we may here render 
after, by according to: As allo in the following 

Phraſe, He writes after bis Copy, i. e. according 
+08. 1 


WH” ww * 
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There are ſeveral other Senſes in which after is 
taken; as, He longs after it, i. e. he wiſhes for it 
with an ardent Deſire. After all, i. e. after havin 
well examined all Things; every Thing being well 
conſidered. So likewiſe in, after that, i. e. I. 
being ſo. And this - ai is uſed by way of 
Connection to Diſcourſe. 


AGAINST. Againft hath two particular Signi- 
fications very different from one another. In one 
it is uſed to denote Oppoſition, Contrariety ; in the 
other Situation of Place. Rs 


And each of theſe two Significations has alſo two 
diſtinct Uſes from one another. ; | 
1. In the firſt Acceptation, againſt ſometimes 
ſerves to denote a direct Oppoſition by which one 
deſigns to fight, to attack, to deſtroy a Perſon or 
Thing: As, To march againſt the Enemy. To con- 
ſpire againſt the Queen. To ſpeak againſt Religion. 
So likewiſe, to ſpeak for or againſt, where for 
and againſt are Prepolitions, Thing or Perſon being 
ee, : TY 
Againſt, alſo, as it relates to Place, ſignifies, 
_ Firſt, Over-againſt ; as, His Houſe is againſt mine. 
on lodges againſt the Church. I was placed againſt 
im. 
Secondly, It denotes Contiguity, or joining to; 
as in the follewing Inſtances, To faſten» a Thing 
1 Wall: He ran up a Wall againſt our 
ouſe. 
It fignifies alſo as much as from; as, To defend 
the Myrtle againſt the Cold, i.e. from the Cold. 
For. As, He prepares a Dinner againſt to mor- 
r9w, i. e. for, G : 5 EL 
Laſtly, againſt joined with over, i. e. over againſt, 
is only uſed when Reference is made to the' op- 
polite Poſition of ſome Thing, Perſon, or Place; 
as, That Houſe was ſtraight over againſt the o- 
> . ther, 


—— 
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other. Over againſt that Place. He ſtood over 
againſt him. 


AMONG, or AMONGST. Signifies as much 


as between or eri; but there is a Diſtinction to 
be obſerved in the uſe of them. Between or be- 
zwixt properly ſignifies between two; and there- 
fore when we ſpeak of more than two Perſons or 
Things, it is better to uſe among. Though I con- 
fels between or betwixt is ſometimes uſed when the: 
Diſcourſe is of more than. two,; but it is an im- 
proper way of ſpeaking. 


AT. At denotes: Nearnefs to a Thing or Place; 
allo, Time, Price, the Inſtrument, _ Manner, 
&c. and ſignifies as much as, 


In. As, at School, at Church, at London, i. e. 
in the School, &c. It lies at the Bottom, i. e. in 
the Bottom, At the Beginning, i. e. in the Be- 
Siuning. 


About. As, at Sun-ſer. At Break of Day, i. q; 
about Sun-ſet, &c. NV 
Near, or cloſe by. As, He watches at the Door, 
i. e. near the Door. | 
For. He ſold it at a great Rate, i. e. for a great, 
| . What do you ſell it at? i. e. For what do you 
. 
1 With. As, He plays at Bowls, i. e. with Bowls, 
According to. As, at his Pleaſure, i. e. accor- 
ding to his Pleaſure. 

On, or Upon. As, Shore is excellent at the. 
Trum pet, 4 0 at the Lute, 1. e. on, &c. Lully ic 
y e at the Hautboy, i. e. on, &c. 

I, is uſed alſo to denote all forts of Buſineſs or 

Action: As, To be at Study. To be at Dinner. To 
be at writing, i.e. He Fudies. He dines. He writes, | 
Xc. 


BEFORE. Biere is uſed to denote Priority of 
Time, Order, Rank, Situation, &c. 


_— 1. It 
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1. It denotes Priority of Time: As, Before the 


Creation of the World. Before the Birth of Chriſt. 
2. It denotes Priority of Order : As, the Captain 


marches pefore the Soldiers. The Horſe goes before 


the Cart. J 
z. It is uſed ts mark the Setting or Placing of a 


Perſon or Thing; and when thus uſed, it does like- 
wiſe denote nearneſs; as, put it before the Fire, 
i e. over againſt, or near; he /ayed down the Child 


before St. Paul's Church, i. e. over againſt, or 
near. 


erence of any 


Learning, i. e. more than, Gc. And in this Senſe 
it ſignifies, as much as | 


Rbetorick behind none; before all, i. e. beyond all. 


It ſignifies alſo ſometimes ti 
Rather or Sooner. As, Iwill do any Thing be- 


&c. 


Place, and is uſed to mark the Situation that is di- 


rectly oppoſite to that which is expreſſed by before. 


As, behind zthe Door, behind your Houſe. 


It is uſed likewiſe when-we diſcourſe of Things: 


that have not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, any Face or Fore- 
art; as, he hides himſelf behind the Tree. He lies 
behind he Buſh. : 


ſpeak of a Perſon that excels others in any any 


26 In that Part of Learning be leaves all others far 


behind Hit, i. e. he excels all others. 


| BENEATH, or BELOW. Beneath or below 
& generally uſed in reſpect to Place or Situation, 
8 ; +. and 


t is uſed by way of | Compariſon, and denotes Pre- 
Kind: as, he values Gold before 


Beyond. As, In many Arts before all, and in 


fore I will comply, i. e. rather or ſooner. I ſball 
want Voice before I ſhall want Wards, i. e. ſooner, 


BEHIND: Behind is a Prepoſition relating to 


It is uſed allo in a figurative manner, when we 
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and anſwers to above: As, beneath the Firma: 
ment. TY FEE 
It is uſed alſo to denote the being inferiour, or 
leſs than another in any Kind. As, He is beneath 
him in Honour, i. e. not ſo honourable. He is be- 
neath, or below him in Birth, i.e. uot ſo well born 
or deſcended, _ 1 
This is a particular Phraſe. Ie is beneath, o- 
below him to do ſo, and ſo, i. e. He would ſcorn, 
BETWEEN. Between or betwixt relates to 
Time and Place, and is ſpoken of two Terms or 
Words, in which the Space of Time or Place, of 
2A which we ſpeak, is included; as, Between the Mas. 
Promiſe made to Abraham, and- the coming of the Wll, 
VMeſſias; i.e. the Space of Time which was from Ir es 
the Time when the Promiſe was made to Abraham, ¶ bim. 
and to the Time of the coming of our Saviour. {WRew 
Between Heaven and Earth, i. e. the Space that is It 
between the Places Heaven and Earth. _ 7 


I. And in theſe Phraſes, Between or betwixt chen 

Hope and Fear: Between the Father and Son: Be- B 

tween you and me: There are always two Terms e 

conſidered, as being equally diſtant from the Sub-. It 

ject of which we ſpeak. As for Inſtance, in the firſt B 

Sentence, The Man is between Hope and Fear, i. e. dene 

The Man is as diſtant, or far from Hope, as he hi- 

. from Fear ; or, he has as much Hope as he has bur 
Fear. Ee 

. 2. It ſignifies as much as in the middle, or there - B 

| abouts; as, The River ran between the two Fields, Nor A 


I, i.e. in. the Middle, &c. He ſat at Dinner, be- forr 
| tween or betwixt them, i. e. in the midale of them, Ia I 


3. It ſerves to denote Society or Union: As, there N won 
"was a Conference between them, There is a great Swo 
Friendſhip between him and me, 


4. It 
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4. It denotes Participation, or Sharing: As, Ihe 
Grey is between the White and the Black, i.e. The 
grey Colour partakes of part of the white, and part 
of the black Colou. 15 
5. It denotes Privacy; as, That was done between 
them both, i. e. privately, or that no Perſon joined 
with them, in doing 4 Thing. 
BEYOND. Beyond relates chiefly to Place, or 
to the farther fide of which any Thing is or goes. 
As, beyond the Mountain, beyond Cheapſide. 


0 It is uſed alſo to denote any ſort of Exceſs, 
„either good or bad, and is applied to any Moral 
: Things ; or Things relating to the Manners of Men: 


4% He goes beyond all. in Fuſtice, i. e. he excells 
all, &c. It pleaſes him beyond Imagination, i. e. 
It exceeds y017 Imagination to think how it pleaſes 
tim. He rewarded him beyond his Merits, i.e. The 
Reward was greater than he deſerved. 
is MW lifignifies Superiority in any Thing; as, He went 
beyond all in Valour, in Strength, i. e, he excelled 
xt them, &c. 55 N . 8 
3e. Beyond ſignifies alſo as much as, over; as, He is 
ms one beyond Sea, or over Sea. pts 
ib. It ſignifies alſo on the other ſiae, and anſwers to 
ri MW Behither, or on this fide. ] Behither is uſed to 
e. Lenote a Place that is near, as beyond denotes that 
he which is more diſtant or farther off: As, The Par- 
has bur lies behither or on this ſide the Kitchen. The 
Army lies behither, or on this fide the River, 
re- BY. By denotes the Efficient Cauſe of a Thing 
ds, Nor Action; (or the Cauſe by which a Thing is per- 
be- formed or done) the Motive which makes one do 
em, Ia Thing, and the Means which contribute to that 
end: As, He was ſlain by his Enemy, but was 
ere wounded firſt by his own Fear, then by his Enemy's 
eat Sword, 
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I. It denotes the Efficient Cauſe of a Thing qr I 
Action; as, All Things were created by the l one 


of God. SINE Pub 

2. It denotes the Motive which makes one do: 2 
Ty as, She is hurried on by her Paſſion. Sub; 
3. It is uſed to denote the Means by which one con / 


uſes todo a Thing, or which contributes any way MW ou 
tothe doing of it; as, He ſatisfies all the WorldbyM 1 w 
bis Conduct. He received the Letter by the Pol. 3 
He perſuades by his Reaſons. It ſignifies alſo y 
much as . 


In. As, by Day, by Night, i. e. In the Day: 4 
time, &c. 1 ä | tage 
E As, by Cheapſide, 1. e. through Cheap of; 

de. . 01 
Beſides. As, by the Mark, Beſides, Gc. a 5 

At. As, To come by, i- e. to obtain or come at. or 
There are abundance of other Acceptations, but ft | 
we muſt not enlarge. „ In 

Beſide. ] Beſide (i. e. by the Side) denotes Near-M and 
neſs, and ſignifies as much as is 
By, or nigh to. As, He ſate beſide the River, I Vet 

j. e. by or nigh to the River. Lay my Bones beſide 6 
His Bones, i. e. nigh to, GG. or! 


It denotes Erring or Wandering. As, He ſhoots I me, 
beſide the Mark, . e. from, &c. He is beſide him - Kis 
imad. | e 
Except, ſave, or but. As, No body thinks ſo be- ven 
fide myſelf, i.e. except, but, &c. 
But its chief uſe is to denote Augmentation or ¶ nou 
Addition; as, ) 55 the 
More, more than, over and above; as, There {« 
avere many Things beſides theſe, i. e. more than, G. con 
FOR. The Prepoſition for has a great many He 
Significations; and denotes chiefly for what Pur- e 
poſe, End, or Uſe, or for whoſe Benefit or Damage To 
any Thing is done; as, Chriſt died for us. He got the 
à Dinner for Peter. 1 
25 | I. For; 
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1. For, ſerves to denote the End or Object which 
one propoſes in any Action; as, To fight for the 
Publick Good. | \ 1 | 

2. It ſerves to mark the Motive, the Cauſe, the 
Subject of any Action, and may be rendered by, in 
conſideration F; as, God hath done all things for his 
own Glory, He does all Things for the love of Virtue, 
I will write the Book for your ſake. 

3. It is uſed to mark the Uſe for which a Thing 
is done; as, Chelſea Hoſpital was built for diſabled 
Soldiers. He has the Beef for his Dinner. 

4. It is uſed likewiſe to denote Profit, Advan- 
tage, Intereſt, and may be rendered by, in favour 
ap of; as, the Lawyer pleads for his Client. I do it for 

Jour Intereſt, I wrote for your Satisfaction. 
5. It is uſed to denote for what a Thing is proper 
a. or not; as, A good Horſe for the Chariot. It is 
ut: ft for a Cabinet. It is a good Remedy for the Fever. 

In which laſt example, 20 cure is to be underſtood; 
a- and fo likewiſe in all ſuch fort of Phraſes; for for 

Is never uſed to ſignify againſt, wherefore ſome 
er, Verb is always to be underſtood. For, Ep, 
de 6. This Prepoſition is uſed to denote Agreement, 
or Help, in Oppoſition to againſt ; as, Peter is for 
= John is againſt me. The Soldier fights for the 

ing. © 

7. It is uſed to denote the Coavenience or Incon- 
venience of a Thing; as, The Coat is too big for 
him, The Houſe is too little for him. He is big e- 
or ¶ nough for his Age. Under this Head we may reduce 

the Phraſe, It is well Sir for you. 5 

7 8. It is uſed to denote Exchange, or Trucking, Re- 
. I cormpence, Retribution, or Requital, and Payment; as, 

wy I He changed Silk for Lace. He gave a Diamond for 
-e Cryſtal. He rewarded him for his good Services. 
ge Io fender Evil for Evil. He gave him Money for 
be Book. Hither we may likewiſe refer theſe 
Phraſes, Eye for Eye, Fault for Fault. 


9. It 
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9. It is uſed to denote, inſtead of, in the Place of; 
as, I will grind for him, i.e. in his ſtead. I will 
watch for you, i. e. in your Place. Sometimes it 
ſerves to denote a Miſtake ; as, He ſpeaks one Nord 
for another: To take one Per ſon for another: And in 
this Senſe we are to take this Phraſe, Whom do 901 
Fake me for? When a Man ſuppoſes all that Reſped 
is not paid him which be counts his due. 
Io. Itis uſed to denote the Diſtribution of Things 
by Proportion to ſeveral Perſons; as He ſets down 
twelve Acres for every Man. . 
11. It denotes the Condition of Perſons, Things, 
and Iimes: He was taxed enough for his Eſtate, i. e. 
conſidering his Eſtate. He was. a learned Man for 
thoſe Times, i.e. conſidering thoſe Times. 
12. It likewiſe is uſed to denote i» the Quality 
of; as, He had him for a Tutor. He hired him for 
à Coachman. He ſuborned him for a Witneſs. 
It fignifies likewiſe as muchas becauſe of, or, by 
Nea ſon of. As, to puniſh a Man for his Crimes, 
i. e. becauſe of, &c. To impriſon him for Debt, i. e. 
becauſe of, &'c. He could not walk faſter for Age, 
i. e. by reaſon, or becauſe of, &c. _ 
It ſignifies as, or to be, As, He was ſent for a 
Pleage, i. e. as, or to be a Pledge. | 


During. As, He was choſen for Life, i. e.during 


e, | 
This Prepoſition is often uſed to denote the Fu- 

ture Time, or Time to come, as in the foregoing Ex- 
ample. „ 
5 oncerning, about, as to; as for me, i. e. con- 
cerning me. 3 5 
Notwithſtanding. As, after having ſpoke of 
the Faults of a Man, we add, for all that, he is an 

honeſt Man, i. e. notwithſtanding all that, &c. 
FROM. From ſignifies Motion from a Place, and 
then it is put in oppoſition to To; as, He goes from 
London 7o York, he goes from School. 5 
. 5 N 1. It 
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I. It is uſed to denote the Beginning of Time. As, 
from the Creation of the World, From his 
Birth. 4 5 „ 

2. It denotes the Original of Things. As, It 
grew ſo big from a ſmall Seed. He is deſcended 
from the Family of the Stuarts. 

3.-It denotes the Order of a Thing. As, from 
Head to Foot. From firſt to loſt, 1 

And in theſe three laſt Senſes it is put before 
Adveſ bs. As, From thence, i. e. from that 
Place. From hence, i. e, from this Place. From hence- 
forth, i. e. from this Time, or at all Times after this. 

4. It ſignifies OF. As, He took me from the 
Ground, i.e. off the Ground. 


IN or INTO. Ir ſerves chiefly to denote or 
mark, Time, Place, the Manner of Being, of Think- 
ing, and of Acting, or Doing, the Motive which , 
tauſes one to act, and the Means we uſe to act by. 


In relates to Reſt, Into to Motion As, Peter 
lives in the Houſe ; not into, G c. But Peter goes into 
the Cellar. © | Ds 

I. It relates to Time; as, In the Summer, in the 
Winter. 15 TS W 

2. It relates to Place, as, In the City, in the 
_— ——_— : . 

It is uſed to denote or mark the different 

Pore and Diſpoſitions of the Body, and the diverſe 

anners of Exiſtence or Being, either of Perſons or 
Things, with relation either to Art or Nature; as, 
To be in a ſuppliant Poſture. To be in good Health. 
An Army in Battle Array. He is in his Shirt. He 
is in a Robe of State. 15 | 

4. Ir ſerves likewiſe to denote the different Cir- 
cumſtances of a Perſon's Fortune and Affairs; as, 
To be in Favour. To be rich in Land, in ready 
Money, Te be in War. To have his Affairs in a good 
Condition. _ ELD 


5. It 


RY 
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5. It ſerves alſo to expreſs the different Manners 
of Being, with relation to the Paſſions and Aﬀec. 
tions of the Soul, tothe Thoughts and Operations 


of the Mind; as, To be in Fear. 


To be in Doubt. 


To put him into good Humour. To take it in good 


part. His Memory is in Eſteem. 
6. It denotes alſo the Motive and Object; as, 
did it in Revenge; he works in Hope. 


He 


7. It ſignifies as much as among; as, The wicked 


bas not God in all his Thoughts, i.e. among all hi 


Thoughts. 


8. It denotes the Changes of a Perſon or Thing, 
whether it be into better or worſe; as, They turn 
Braſs into Gold. Narciſſus was changed into 4 


Flower, &c. 
9. In ſignifies ſometimes againſt or into; as, 


* 


OF. Of anſwers to the Geniti ve Caſe of 


| Latins, and admits of the ſame Variety of Sig 


ran the Poker in my Face. He put in bis Month. 


He 


the 
ni- 


f fication with it, whether it be put after Subſtantives, 


Adjectives, or Verbs. 


1. It ſignifies the Author of a Thing; as, The 
Works of Cicero, i. e. the Works which Cicero 


wrote. | 


2. It ſignifies the Poſſeſſor, or Owner of a Thing; 


as, The Palace of the King. 


3. As it ſignifies all ſort of Relation or Reſpect 
that the latter Subſtantive has to the former, ſo it 


ſignifies natural relation 

or the Earl's Son. 
4. It ſignifies the Subject; 

a Piece of Bread. | 


F. It ſignifies the Object; as, A Treatiſe of PH. 


: as, The Son of the Earl, 


as, A Cup of Water, 


fick, i. e. concerning Phyſick. He writes of the Ma- 


 thematichs. 


6. It ſignifies the Matter of which a Thing 1. 
rvie, 


made; as, 4 Cup. of Gold, a Building of Ma 


1. E. 
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ie. A Cup made of Gold, a Building made of 
jective; as, A Golden Cup, a Marble Building. 


| 7. It is uſed to ſignify the Means or Cauſe ; as, To 
1 4c of Hunger, to die of @ Conſumption. 


8. It is uſed to mark or denote the Quality of a 


„ Perſon or Thing; as, A Man of Honour, an Affair 
of Importance. bo | 
9. It ſometimes denotes a Active Senſe; as, The 


God takes care of all Things. Sometimes it denotes 
a Paſſive Senſe ; as, Fhe Fear of God, i. e. by which 
he is feared. Sometimes it ſerves to denote both 
theſe Senſes; as, The Love of God, i.e. the Love 
with which God loves his own People, or, the Love 
with which good Men love God. 


Specification ; as, The City of London, the City of 
Rome. EL | „ 

Laſtly, It ſignifies as much as among; as, of 
four Daughters three were blind, i. e. among four 
Daughters. | | | 
hl From. As, South of London, i. e. South from, 
I 


But ſometirffes we expreſs of, eſpecially when it 


83 ſignifies Poſſeſſion, by the Gexitive Caſe; as, The 
" king's Palace, i. e. the Palace of the King; Peter's 
eg (Horſe, i. e. the Horſe of Peter. 85 


it I OFF. off ſignifies Separation or Diſtance; as, 
arl, To put off his Cloaths. He ſtood off from the 
_ | | . 

I. It denotes Delay; as, He puts me off, i. e. 

by- delays. | | 5 | | | 


Ma | 2. Of and O being joined together denote 
Inconſtancy or Unſettledneſs ; as, He is off and on 


z is with me, i. e. He ſometimes agrees, and ſometimes 


ble, Null 2006. 8 | 


Marble; which Phraſes may be turned into an Ad- 


Providence of God, i. e. the Providence by which 


10 It is ſometimes only a Note of Explication or 
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NJ or UPON. Oz or Upon relates both to 
Time and Place; as, on or upon that Day. On or 
upon the Table. 


1. When on or upon relates to Place it has di. 

verſe Uſes, where it is employed in a Senſe more 
or leſs proper, but it every where denotes the Su- 
periority of the Situation | that is, being uppermoſt 
or over] of Perſons or Things in reſpect to one 
another; as, To put the Fiſh on or upon the Tabl. 
To lie on or upon the Bed. To put his Hat on o- 
upon his Head. A Bridge on or upon the Thame, 
2. And in alluſion to this Acceptation, it is uſed 

in ſpeaking of the Impoſition or raiſing of Taxes 
Contributions, &'c. And then it ſerves to denote 
either the Perſons of whom the Taxes are de- 
manded, or the Funds from whence the Taxes arg 
raiſed ; as, He layed Contributions on or upon all the 
Enemies Country. It is paid out of the Tax upon 
Malt, and upon Coals, Candles, &c. 

3. In ſpeaking of Buſineſs it is uſed to denote 
what we are doing, and the Matter or Subject of 
our Converſation, Deliberation, or Application; 
as, To diſpute on or upon the Subject of, &c. To 
deliberate on or upon ſuch a Propoſition. To make 
Nates on or upon ſuch an Author. 
4. It ſerves alſo to denote the Cauſe or Occaſion 
of doing any Thing; as, Upon the News of her 

Arrival he preſently departed. On or upon the 
Advice of the Approach of the Enemy they f a 
| 5. It ſerves to denote by the Virtue or Conſide- 
| deration of what a Perſon ſays, does, or deſigns }I6, - 
any Thing; as, On or upon thoſe Hopes we married. be 
He ventured, relying upon the publick Faith, i. e. x, 
| virtue of, in conſideration of, &c. _ 
| 6. It ſerves alſo to denote the Terms which one 

makes uſe of to affirm any Thing; as, I proteſt on roſs 
| 1 ER 
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upon my Honour. On or upon my Conſcience. 
To ſwear on or upon the. Goſpels. | 
On or upon does alſo ſignify 5 
Concerning ; as, He has agreed on that Matter, 
i. e. concerning, &c. | © 
Alſo after: And denotes the Reiteration or Re- 
peating of ſomething already done or ſpoken ; as, 
He thanks me with Letter upon Letter. Herepeats 
Line upon Line, and Precept upon Precept. 
When it is added to Verbs, it ſignifies as muc 
as forward or Continuation; as, To go on, i. e. to 


To put off. | 


OUT, or OUT OF. Out or out of refers to 
the Matter, Place, Time, Number, or Multitude 
from whence any Perſon or Thing comes, goes, is 
ſought, fetcht, taken, &c. As He took it out of 
the Fire. He came out of the Church. 


Ie denotes the Reaſon br Cauſe of a Thing; 2, 


She did it out of Spite, i. e. by reaſon of Spite. 
It ſignifies Diſtance; as, Go out of my Sight, i.e. 
from my Sight. | | Ds | 
It ſignifies not within the Reach of; as, Out of 
Gun-ſhot, i. e. not within the Reach of, &c. 98 
It ſignifies Not in; as Out of date. Out of 


Place. Out of Faſhion. Out of Heart, i. e. Not 
in Date, &c. 1 5 


OVER. Over refers to the Height of Place, 
above which any Thing is ſaid to be, or to be done; 
&, 4 black Shower hangs over his Head. He holds 
the Sword over her Head. 1 9 


It refers to the Diſtance of Place, beyond or croſs 


or overthwart which any Thing moveth or is made 


to move; as, He goes over Sea, i.e. beyond or 
croſs, &c. | ER 
b A Over 


go forward, &c. and anſwers to of, as, To put on, 
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Over denotes Exceſs; as, It comes by over much 
Eaſe, i.e. too much, &c. . No body is over bay 
i. e. too, & c. 

It ſignifies above; as, 171 is not two Fingers Over, 
3. e. above, &c. 

It ſignifies through; as, He is known all over the 
World. i. e. through the whole, Cc. 

Tt fignifies Power or Authority ;' as, The Captain 
is over the Soldiers, - i. e. above in Command or 

Dignity. 

5 * as, He gave me four over, i. e. beſides 

Being put after Verbs it ſignifies to deſ7 Vor leave 
of; as, He gives over, i. e. he deſiſts, 

THOROUGH or THROUGH. 3 ot 
through, ſerves to mark the efficient Cauſe (or the 
Cauſe that brings a Thing to paſs) of a Thing or Ac: 
tion, the Motive of doing hne, 104 the Means 
that conduce thereto. _ 

I. The efficient Cauſe; as, Nothing, is done but 
through the Permiſſion of | God. The World was cre- 
ated through the Power of God, i. e. by. 

2. The Motive, as, She does it through Envy. 

. Thorough or through relates likewiſe to Place, 
and is uſed to denote Preſence and Movement inti 
Place; as alſo the Medium or Middle of Place; a 
The Power of God is ſeen throughout the World. He 
ran him through the Body. The Beams of the 
Sun paſs from Heaven through the Air to tht 
3 

Quite through, i. e. through both Sides. 


TILL or UNTILL. Till or untill relates only 
to Time; as, He ſtaid till four a Clock. 
Ml ſignifies before ; as, They did not dare to 


begin the War, / the Ambaſſadors Were come 
back from ä i. e. before, 
| & 


7 
W THEN 


_ 
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It denotes Delay; as, He — born gently with 
me till or until zow. 


10. To (or unto, which is not fo much uſed 


a formerly) ſignifies, 


1. Motion to a Place; as, 1 80 to Rome, to 
Fr ance, Cc. 

2. Relation; as, Good to his Friends. 1 
to the Church. I give Money to Peter. Lite to 
me. 

. Itlikewiſe denotes the Uſe for which a Thing 


is de ned; as, @ Mill to grind Coffee. A Baſon 
to wa Hands. 


+ It denotes the Capacity, Aptitude, and preſent 


Diſpoſition ; as, A Man qualified to undertake any 
Thing. It is eaſy to do. Wine fit to drink. 


It denotes allo De ſi Zu, or Intent; as, To invite to 
Dinner. 


ſignifies as much as, 


In. As, To Day, i. e. In this Day. To Morrow, 


Le. In the next Day. 

For. He did it to the End, i.e. for the End. 
He gave her 500 Pound to her Portion, i. e. for, or 
to be her Portion. 


Before. As, He made an Oration to the Queen, 
i.e, before he 1 


Face, i.e. before his, &c. 


About, Of, Concerning. As, 17 follows that 7 


ſpeak to that one port of Honeſty, i. e. about, of, 
6. 


Towards. As, Tour Kindneſs to me is great, i. e. 
towards me, &c. 
Until. As, The Parliament is prorogued to No- 


vember, i. e. Until November, &c. And here it 
denotes Delay. 


In Compariſon of. As, He is notking to me, i. e. 
In Compariſon of me. He thinks them Clowns to 
| 8 


him, 


— 
2 


To have ſomewhat to 2 It likewiſe | 


He commends him to his 
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him. i. e. In Compariſon of him, and ſometimes it 
ſignifies, hs "Re 

May or Can. As, I have none to comfort me, i. e. 
ho may, can, or will comfort me. 

Laſtly, This Prepoſition being put before our 
Verbs, anſwers to the Infinitive Mood of the Latins; 
as, to fight, pugnare, to teach, docere: Where we 
may farther obſerve, that ro fight is as much as 
fighting; fo, to teach, teaching; as, I love to fight, 
to teach, 1. e. I love fighting, teaching. | 

This Prepoſition is frequently left out both in 
ſpeaking and writing; as when we ſay, lite me, 
give me, tell me, near me, &c. In all which Places 
me is put for to me. 

Jo is ordinarily left out after Verbs of one Syllable 
that imply a Relation, whether of Acquifiction or 
Motion, eſpecially before the perſonal Pronouns, 
when the Nouns or Pronouns immediately follow 
the Verbs; as, Give me the Cup. Send me my Book. 
Bring me your Sword. And alſo after the helping 
Verbs can, let, &c. And likewiſe before the In- 
Knitive Mood. des 
TOWARD. Toward or towards has much the 
ſame Signification as Ward, and is uſed to denote 
both Time and Place, though it does more naturally 
refer to Place than to Time. 


1. It is uſed to denote Time, but without any 
preciſe fixing of it; as, Towards the Spring, towards 
oo, towards the End of Winter. 

2. But it gives you a more preciſe and exact 
Diſtinction, when it is applied to Place; as, The 
Troops march towards the Rhine. To have his Eyes 
turned towards Heaven. LED | 

From Ward (ſee Ward,) comes hither-ward, 
up- ward, down-ward, fore-ward, back-ward. 
UNDER. Under is a Prepoſition that refers 
boch ro Place and Time. Ep: 


But 
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But as it relates to Time, it is ordinarily reſtrained. 
to the marking the Time of a Reign or Govern- 
nent; as, Under the Reign of Queen Anne, Under 
the Government of Auguſtus Chriſt was born; and 
by Abbreviation, or for ſhortneſs ſake, we ſay, 


Under Queen Anne, Under Auguſtus. And we. 


uſe it in the ſame Acceptarion or Senſe in ſpeak- 
ing of the Time of the Birth of any fortunate 
Perſon, as, He was born under a happy Planet, under 
a favourable e rouge i.e. a happy Planet, a 
favourable Conſtellation ruled at his Birth. — 
Under, as it relates to Place,denotes being lower 
in Situation or Place; as, Every Thing that is under 
Heaven, or under the Earth. 7 
And it is in Alluſion to this Acceptation, when 
we ſay, He retired under the Cannon of ſuch a Place : 
To put a Thing under Lock and Key. 4 | 
It ſignifies privately or ſecretly ; as, To do a Thing 
under Hana, i. e. privately. = 
Lower, as, under Lip, under Side, i.e. lower. 


WARD. Ward is a Prepoſition that is always 
ſet behind another Word, and denotes the Ten- 
dency of Perſons or Things to one another; as, 
Heaven ward, i. e. to Heaven, or toward Heaven, 


Ward comes from the Saxon Weard. The 
Saxons ſay Eaſtwe ard, Weſtweard, as we do Eaſt- 
ward, Weſtward, i.e. towards the Eaſt, &c. 

Of this Word and the eee to is com- 
pounded the Prepoſition toward. 


WITH. With is uſed to denote Conjunction, 
Union, Mixture, Society, Accompanying, Means, In- 
frument, Manner, &c. | | 

I. It ſerves to denote Conjunction, Union; He 
is Friends with all the World. 77 

2. It denotes Mixture: To put a little Vinegar 
with a great deal of Oil. | 

EE . 0.2 3. It 
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It denotes Society, or Accompanvine : 
To at with his 8 To go with 8 * ; m 

4. It is uſed to mark the Means; as, With the 
Grace of God. With the Help of his Friend. H: 
purges bimſelf with Buckthorn. 1 

F. It marks the manner of Being or Doing; as, 
To ſpeak with Eloquence. To anſwer with S Weepneſs, 
with Haughtineſs, &c. 8 8 

6. The Inſtrument; as, He killed him with the 


f Sword. 


7. Oppoſition or Againſt; as, The Duke of 


> pdt fights with the French, 5. e. againſt, 


WITHIN. Within is a Prepoſition referring 


both to Time and Place. 


1. When within refers to Place, it ſerves to de. 


note, that the Perſon or Thing of which we ſpeak 


is contained or comprehended in that Place; as, 
Peter is within the Houſe. He walks within the 


Garden. | — 
2. When it refers to Time, it ſerves to fix 
and determine the Space of Time, with reſpect 


to the Thing that is doing; as, He will go within 


' three Days. It will be finiſhed within tao Hours, 
WITHOUT. Vithont is put in Oppoſition to 

evithin; as, He is not within the Houſe, for he is 
without Doors. 


It denotes what they call Privation or Excluſion, 
It is uſed to denote Privation, that is, in ſpeak- 
ing of a Good or Advantage we have not; as, ac 


thing can be without the Grace of God. He paſſes 


tbe Night: without Sleep, i. e. not having any) 


= Excluſion, or being exempt or free from; 25 
He ſpoke without Paſſion, i. e. free from, &'c. 
CCC Without 
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Without ſignifies not with ; as, He did it without 


the Authority of Parliament, i. e. not with, &c. 
without jeſting ; i e. not with, &c. 


2 Ir ſigni es void of 5 285 He it without Wiſdom, 
To i. e. void of, &c. He is without Riches, i. e. wid 
J 0 & c. * = | | 1 
57 Vie lenke unleſs or except; as, He will not come 


| without being ſent for, i. e. unleſs or except, &c. 
: for, without he be ſent for, is not good Engliſh. 

It Ggnifies beſides; as, There were two Hundred 
4 | - ag the Boys, i. e. beſides, or not counting the 
5 oys. | 
As to the Words, touching, concerning, arcording 
ge, belonging to, during, &c. theſe are rather Par- 

ticiples than Prepofitions. | 

85 Q. What does above relate to? 
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k 4. Alove relates to place, and anſwers to belou or 1 
185 beneath, &c. And ſo you may repeat the Queſtion kt 
be MW relating to the reſt of the Prepoſitions. | 1 
2 2 —' ä — 


O be Prepaſitions uſed in Compoſition. 


j Q. VV Hot is a Compounded Word ? 
A. A Compounded Word is, when two 
more Wordsgo to the making up of one. 
* Words in Engliſb are compounded, either with 
a Prepoſition, or with ſome other Part of Speech. 
ſes The Prepoſitions are of two ſorts, Separable 
and Inſeparable ; the Separable Prepoſitions are 
ſuch as may be uſed alone, the Inſeparable are ſuch 
as are not uſed in Engliſb unleſs in Compoſition. 
But we ſhall conſider the chief Senſes of the 
n Prepoſitions in an Alphabetical Order. We ſhall 
| begin with the Egli Prepoſitions, then we ſhall 
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-- ſpeak of thoſe that are Latin, and laſtly of thoſe 


that are Greek. : | 

A, is uſed for on or in; as, afoot, aſhore, for 
on Foot, on Shore; abed, adays, anights, for in 
Bed, in the Days, &c. This @ is alſo oftentimes 
redundant or ſuperfluous, at the Beginning of 4 
great many Words ; as in abide for bide, ariſe for 
riſe, awake for wake, above, abroad, &c. 

Be is often redundant or of no Signification at 
the Beginning of a great many Words; as bemoay, 
&c. But it ſometimes is ſignificant, and fignifies 
about; as in beſprinkle, i.e. to ſprinkle about; to 
beſtir, i. e. to ſtir about; to beſmear, to bedarwh, 
to bethink, i.e. to have his Thoughts about him, 
c. To beſiege, &c. It ſignifies by or nigh; a, 
Le ſide, i. e. by or nigh the Side. It ſignifies in; a; 
 betimes, i. e. in Time, or early. It ſignifies for or 

before; as, to beſpeak, i.e. to ſpeak for, &c. 

For ſignifies Negation or Privation, i. e. it de- 
nies or deprives; as in zo forbid, i. e. bid it not to 
be done; 10 forſake, i. e. not to ſeek it any more; 
10 forgive, i. e. not to give or reckon it to one, 


ec. to forſwear, i. e. to ſwear the thing not to be 


that is ſo, c. 5 ; 

Fore; ſignifies as much as before; as, fo foreſee, 
to ſee before it comes to paſs; 10 forebode, to tell 
or ſay before it happens. 8 
Mis, is always uſed in a bad Senſe, it denotes 
Defegt or Errour; as, Miſ-deed, i. e. an ill Decd, 
or not done right; ſo from tate, to miſtake, to 
take it wrong, or otherwiſe than it is; ſo to miſuſe, 
to miſimploy, to miſapply, &c. 

Over, ſignifies Eminency or Superiority; as, 70 
overcome, to over-ſee, to over-rule: It denotes 
wh Fab; as, over-haſty, i. e. too haſty, over- 
OVTHt 5 
8595 ſignifies Exceſs, Excellency or Superiority 
in any thing; as, 70 out- do, to out- ruu, to ont-go, 15 
e * | 5 
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Un, denotes Negation and Contrariety, or the 
not being ſo or ſo; alſo Diſſolution or the un- 
doing a Thing already done: For Example, an be- 
ing prefixed or fet before Adjectives, ſignifies not; as, 
pleaſant, unpleaſant, i. e. not pleaſant ; ſo unworthy, 
i. e. not worthy ; vnſound, i. e. not ſound, c. Here 
un anſwers to the Latin Prepoſition in. But when un 
is put to Verbs, it deſtroys, makes void, or undoes 
hat has been already done; as, t ſay, to unſay, 


which ſignifies not only not to ſay, but to call back 


and deny what has been faid to be ſaid; ſo to undo, 
i to deſt roy what has been already done; to unweave, 
is to undo what has been already weaved. This 
is an Imitation of the Saxon Oz or Un, which is 


alſo compounded with Adjectives and Verbs; as, 


anlytel, not little, i. e. great; ſo uncnytan, to un- 
tie, &c. Thus the Scots ſay unwell, i. e. nor 
VVVVVVVVVVVVV Oo oy 
Up, denotes Motion upwards, or Place and 
Things that lie upwards; as, wpland, i. e. the upper 


Land, or the Land that lies high in reſpect of ſome 


Other ; upſide, i. e. the Side that is higheſt, : 
_ With ſigniſies againſt; as, to withſtand, i.e. to 
ſand againſt; ſometimes it ſignifies as much as 
from or back; as, to withhold, i.e. to hold from 
one; to withdraw, i. e. to draw from or back, 
Of the Latin Prepoſitions, that are uſed in the Com” 
| poſition of Engliſh Words. Hu 
Ab or Abs, i. e. from, when it is compounded, 
denotes ſome Exceſs or encrealizg the Senſe of the 
Words, as, to abhor, to abuſe, abſurd, &c. or elſe 
it ſignifies Parting or Separation; as, to abſtain, 
to aboliſh, to abaicate, &c. 
Ad ſignifies to or at; as, Advocate, Advent, 
Adverb, Adjective, Adjacent, &c. Where Ad- 
G 4 vocate, 
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vocate is one that is called to, &c. Adjacent, that 
which lies a? or nigh 
Ante, ſignifies before; as, antecedent, the fore- 
going Word, or the Word that goes before ano- 
_ in a Sentence: To antedate, or date it before, 
Circum, ſignifies about; as, Circumlocution, a 
round about way of ſpeaking, as when one Word is 
. expreſſed by many; Circumvallation, a ditching 
about, Circumſtance, what ſtands, as it were, about 
2 Matter, as Time, Place, hy as; &c. 
Con from cum, ſignifies with or together ; as, Con- 
vocation, a calling or meeting together; Colloqu), a 
talking with or together; Copartner, a Partner with 
another; Commerce, trading together. go 
Contra, ſignifies againſt; ns, 10 contradict or 
gainſay; and denotes Oppoſition or Contrariety : 
And hence comes the Prepoſition Counter, as to, 
_ counterfeit, &c. | 19 
Die, ſignifies a kind of motion as, dec ant, 
detract, deduce, decay, defile, for filing off, to deca p, 
that is to move the Camp, &c. Sometimes it only 
extends the Senſe of the Word ; as, to demonſtrate, 10 
deplore, &c. „%%% T 
Dis, ſignifies Separation, Difference or Diverſity, 
and does every where give a * contrary 
to the Word it is compounded with; as, diſagree, 
not to agree; disbelie ve, not to believe; diſadvan- 
tage, no advantage; diſtite, not to like. 


Di, has hardly any other Uſe than the extending 


or ſtretching out the Senſe of the Word it is com- 

pounded with ; as, 10 direct, to diminiſh, &c. 
E or Ex ſignifies our; as, Event, the falling out; 
to eject, to caſt out; to exclude, to ſhut out: So to 
expreſs, exhibit, expect, explain; Eloquence, Elo- 

vutiou, &. 1 85 
En, ſee under In. | 
N Enter, 


"= 
%. 3 
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Euter, comes from the French entre, and that b 
& from the Latin inter, i. e. between, &c. 00 i 
Extra, ſignifies: beyond, over and above; as, ex- 1 
7 travagant, one that goes beyond Bounds; extra- 
5 vaſated Blood, Blood that is thrown out or beyond 
. the Veſſels, &c. = pk 1 
In generally denotes the Poſition or Diſpoſition, 
x or an ACtion, 1 one Thing is as it were put 
into another, or the Impreſſion whereby a Thing. 
5 receives ſuch or ſuch a Form, and becomes ſuch or 
fuch ; as, to import, to impale, to incloſe, to invelop, 
„„ .inroll, to infuſe: In theſe Words in marks the 
Action, by which one Thing comes to be put into 1 
0 mother. But in theſe Words, to inchant, to inrage, . 
to incourage, to inrich, in denotes the Impreſſion * 
by which one Thing receives ſuch or ſuch a Form, 
5 and becomes ſuch or ſuch, &c. at 
1 In is alſo uſed at the beginning of Words to de- 
„note Privation or ot, and gives a ccntrary Senſe 
to the Word it is conpounded with; as, indecent, 


5 i. e. not decent; inbumane, not humane , injuſtice, 1 
N not juſtice; innocent, not nocent, i. e. hurtful; in- 
y vincible, not to be conquered. 2 * a 
E,, is a Prepoſition that we uſe in the ſpelling 

of Words that come from the French; as, to enrages, 4 
„ encoprage; though we do not always obſerve this 2 
) Diainction; for we ſometimes write in inſtead of } 


en: This en has much the ſame Signification as i, - 
but it never denotes Privation or at, which in 
often denotes. 1 
3. Bot it is to be obſerved, that as all Latin Words 
„ £0 compounded with i» do not denote Privation; ſo 
neither do all Exg//b Words which are wtitten 
with iz: For we have many of them from the 
„reach, but which are for the moſt part originally 
ati, that are promiſcuouſly written with en or 
in, in which the genuine Signification of the Latin 
Prepoſition in is preſerved; as, ingender, implant, 
: A r 
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Ingra ve, &c. which are alſo written with en, as engen- 
dier, engra ve, &c. and their Participles engendered, 
© ergraven, &c. And it were to be wiſhed, for the 
5 of Foreigners, that en were preſerved in thoſe 
Words that come from the French, rather than that 
the Latin # ſhould be reſtored, whence the en 
came: By this means all Ambiguity or Un- 
certainty concerning the Signification of this Pre- 
poſition would be removed; for «x is always pri- 
_ vative, or ſignifies as much as zor; ex never is: but 
in is ſomerimes privative and ſometimes not; for 
it is not privative in the Words that are promiſ- 
cuouſly written with ez or in. But in other Words 
it is moſt commonly privative, namely in thoſe 
2 come from Latin Words that are originally 
Inter, ſignifies berween; as to intervene, to come 
between; Interval, the Space between; interrupt, 
to break in between other Buſineſs ; but in ixter- 
dict it ſignifies as much as for in forbid, &c. Some- 
times we uſe enter in Words that come from 
the French, and they are written entre, which: 
comes from the Latin inter. „ i 
Intro, is a Latin Adverb from the Prepoſition 
zmra, or a various Ending of the ſame Prepo- 
ſition, and ſignifies within ; to introduce, to bring 
e 5 
1 * againſt; as, Obſtacle, i. e. what 
ſtands in the way; fo oppoſe, to put: againſt. 

Per, i.e. through, it denotes a certain Degree 
of Excellency or Exceſs; perfect, i. e. throughly 
— perforate, to pierce through, to per ſecute, ro 
pe ſnade. Ft „„ 248 
a after; as Poſtſcript, i. e. written after; a 
Poſthumous Work, that is publiſhed after the Author's: 
... ITT Ty 
Pre, comes from the Prepoſition Pre, and 
ifies before; as, to premeditate, to meditate of 
| He before; 


: „ .* 


* 
* 


ingage, or to engage before-hand, 


again; 70 return, i. e. to come again; to re- enter, 


or azai Jo repulſe, to beat hack: It often 
denotes enlarging the Senſe of the ſimple 
Verb; oſe, repaſt, &c. 

| Retro, nifies backward; as, Retrograde M0. 


tion, i. e. a going backward. 


above: This Prepoſition is changed in ſome Words 


as, Surface, & c. 


poſe, Trauſmigration, &c. In other Words it de- 
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before; Preface, prepare, prefer, ed pre- 


Pro, ſignifies for, or forth; bu. it has alſoa 
great many other Senſes; as, 10 profeſs, Protec, 
ronounce, prorogue, promiſe, &c. 

Preter, ſignifies againſt; as, Preternotaral, a- 
gainſt Nature. 

© Re, generally implies a repeated Adton; 5 as, 0 
repeat, i. e. to ſay over again; 70 relapſe, to fall ill 


to enter a 


in : Sometimes it denotes 1 7. 


Se, for Sine without, or Seorſum, by elf in 
fuch Words as theſe, ſecure, (i. e. Sine curd, or 
Seorſum, a Cura) ſemote, Nn, ſeclude, and the 
like. 

oy ſignifies under; 3 as, to ſubſeribe, to write 
under. 

3 under; as, Subterfluous, flowing under, 
c. 
Super, upon, over, or above; as, Superſeription;.. ; 

the writing upon a Letter; ſuper fluous, over and 


that come from the pied into zer, pon or over; 
Trans, ſigniſies over or beyond; as, fo tranſport; 
to carry over; 10 tranſgreſs, to go beyond; and 


it ſignifies in a great many Words the moving from 
one Place to another; as, 20 tranſplant, to frauſ-- 


notes the changing of one Thing into another; 
as, 0 mann, auge, Tranſuoſtantiation, 
SC. 
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Ingra ve, &c. which are alſo written with en, as engen- 
der, engrave, &c. and their Participles engendered, 
engra ven, &c. And it were to be wiſhed, for the 
ſake of Foreigners, that en were preſerved in thoſe 
Words that come from the French, rather than that 
the Latin in ſhould be reſtored, whence the en 
came: By this means all Ambiguity or Un- 
certainty concerning the Signification of this Pre- 
poſition would be removed; for an is always pri- 
vative, or ſignifies as much as at; en never is: but 
? is ſomerimes privative and ſometimes not; for 
it is not privative in the Words that are promiſ- 
cuouſly written with en or in. But in other Words 
it is moſt commonly privative, namely in thoſe 
1 ou from Latin Words that are originally 
Inter, ſignifies between; as to intervene, to come 
between; Interval, the Space between; interrupt, 
to break in between other Buſineſs; but in inter- 
dict it ſignifies as much as for in forbid, &c. Some- 
times we uſe enter in Words that come from 
the French, and they are written entre, which 
comes from the Latin inter. „ 
Intro, is a Latin Adverb from the Prepoſition 
Intra, or a various Ending of the ſame Prepo- 
fation, and fignifies within 3 20 introduce, to bring 
into, Gc. bed”, CCF 

Ob, ſignifies againſt; as, Obſtacle, i. e. what 
ſtands in the way; r oppoſe, to put: againſt. 

Per, i. e. through, it denotes a certain Degree 
of Excellency or Exceſs; perfect, i. e. throughly 
done; perforate, to pierce through, to perſecute, ro 
perſuade. ET Os 4 

Poſt, after; as Poſtſcript, i. e. written after; a 
Poſthumous Work, that is publiſhed after the Author's. 

Pre, comes from the Prepoſition Pre, and 
fghifics before; as, 10 premeditate, to meditate of 
— EY TER before; 
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pronounce, prorogue, promiſe, &C. 


Re, generally implies a repeated Action; as, to 


again; to return, i. e. to come again; 70 re-enter, 


Seorſum, a Cura) ſemote, ſeparate, ſeclude, and the 


under. 


above: This Prepoſition is changed in ſome Words 
that come from the French into Sar, upon or ov r; 
as, Surface, & c. a 3 | 


as, to transform, transfigure,, Tranſubſtantiation, 
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before; Preface, prepare, prefer, prevent; pre- 
ingage, or to engage before- hand, &c. 

Pro, ſignifies for, or forth; but it has alſo a a 
great many other Senſes; as, to profeſs, protect, aj 
Preter, ſignifies againſt; as, Preternatural, a- 
gainſt Nature. 1 


repeat, i. e. to ſay over again; 70 relapſe, to fall ill 


to enter again: Sometimes it denotes Oppoſition 
or againſt; as, to repulſe, to beat hack: * | 
denotes only the enlarging the Senſe, of the ſimple: 
Verb; as, to repoſe, repaſt, cc. - 
Retro, ſignifies backward; as, Retrograde Mo- 
tion, i. e. a going backyard. 55 
Se, for Sine without, or Seorſum, by itſelf, in 
ſuch Words as theſe, ſecure, (1. e. Sine cura, or 


like. „0 | 
Sub, ſignifies under; as, to ſubſcribe, to write 
Subter, under; as, Subterfluous, flowing under, 
Ge. e $7 
Super, upon, over, or above; as, Super ſcription, 
the writing upon a Letter; ſuperfluous, over and 


Trans, ſignifies over or beyond; as, to tranſport, 
to carry over; 10 tranſgreſs, to go beyond; and 
it ſignifies in a great many Words the moving from 
one Place to another; as, to tranſplant, to trauſ- 
poſe, Tranſmigration, &c. In other Words it de- 
notes the changing of one Thing into another; 


_ 2 
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' The Greek Prepoſitions; the chief of theſe are, 
As, which ſignifies Privation or not; as, Anony- 


mous, without a Name; Anarchy, without Go- 


vernment. | | 
Amphi, ſignifies on every ſide. 
Anti, ſignifies againſt; as, Antagoniſt, one that 


is ques you; Antichriſt, one that is in Oppoſition 
2 | ; 88 


hriſt. 

Hyper, over or above. 

Hypo, under. | 8 = 

Meta, is the ſame as ?rans, i. e. beyond; or elſe 
denotes the changing of one Thing into another 
as, Metaphor, Metamorphoſis, i.e. 'Transformation 

Peri, about. 3 

Syn, with or together ; as, Synod, that is, Con- 
voc ation; Syntax, that is Conſtrudtion. 

The Prepoſitions do often change their laſt 
Letter into the Conſonant that the Word begins 


with: As, in Con, u is changed into J, as, Colloquy ; 


and ſometimes they loſe a Letter, as in coeternal, 
2 is left out, &c. But we muſt not now en- 
AQAueſtions relating to the Twenty third Chapter. 
Q. What does Ab ſignify ? 3 | 
A. From, and denotes M ration, @&c. 
Q. What does Ante ſignify? 


A. Before: And ſo you may repeat the Queſtion - 


with reſpect to any of the other Prepoſitions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Q Wit an Interjedtion ? 


A. An luterjection is a Part of Speech 


that denotes ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion of the 
Soul. 9 | 
1 They may be divided into Solitary and Paſſive, 


being ufed by us when we are alone, or not ſo di- 


ö tectly tending to Diſcourſe with others, in which 
the Party ſpeaks as ſuffering ſome Change in him- 
ſelf. They are the Reſult, either of a ſurprized 


oubting or Conſidering, as, hem, hy ; Deſpiſing, 


q 
8 =. ray denoting either Admiration, as heigh ; 
; 


as, piſh, ſby, tuſb, &c. or ſuch as denore a ſurpri- 


4 zed Affection, moved by the Apprehenſion of Good 


or Evil, denoting Mirth ; as, Ha, Ha, He; Sorrow, 


as, Hoi, Oh, Oh, Ab; Love and Pity, as, Ah, 
N 5 Hate and Anger, as, Vaugh, Hau, 
Phy, Foh. : 1 

The other Sort may be ſtiled Social and Adive; 


1 
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PART UI. 
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e 
Of Etymology or Derivation. 


AVING in the former Part treated of the 

| | ſeveral Parts of Speech; I ſhall now come 

to obſerve the agreement or Affinity of 

each to the other, or how one Word comes or is 

derived from another: And this Parr of Grammar 
is called Etymology. 


Q. What do you mean by Erymology ? * 
. Erymology, as it is here treated of, relates to 


the Derivation of Words, or ſhows how one Word 


comes from another. 
From any Subſtantive, or Adjective, put for a 


Labſtantive, (in the Singular Number) is formed 


the Genitive Caſe, by adding s. 


Every Subſtantive put for an e becomes 


an Adjective. 


2. Do Subſtantives ever become Verbs? TE 
A. Yes: Many Subſtantives, and ſome Adjec- 
tives (and ſometimes the other Parts of Speech) 
being put for Verbs, become Verbs; and denote 


or ſignify ſome ſort of Application of the ſame 
Thing, or che Thing bgnified by the . 


* 


11. 
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The Vowel being commonly made long, and the 


Conſonant ſoftned. | | 
As from a Honſe comes to houſe, i.e. to go into 
a Houſe, or to receive intoa Houſe. From Braſs, 
to-braze, i. e. to cover with Braſs: So from Glaſs, 
to glaze; Graſs, to graze. ; ref 
Sometimes the Syllable en is added eſpecially to 
Verbs that come from AdjeCtives ; as, from Short, 


comes ſhorten, that is, to make ſhort; Faſt, o 


faſten , White, to whiten, or to white. 
Q. Do Subſtaniives come from Verbs? 


A. Yes. From Verbs are formed the Participles; 
the Paſſive one that ends in ed, or en; as, loved, 


given: And the Active Participle that ends always 
in ing, as, loving: From which Verbs, by the Ad- 


dition of er to the Ending of the Preſent Tenſe, 
comes a Subſtantive ſignifying the Agent or Doer. 


As from Hear comes the Noun Hearer, i. e. one 
that hears: From Run, Runner, i. e. one that 
Tuns. | PER | 7 
Q. What do Adjedives that end in y denote? 
A. From Subitantives, by adding the Termina- 
tion or Ending), are formed Adjectives of Plemy, 
or of Abounding. 5 Es 


As, from a Louſe, comes louſy, i. e. one that has 
a great many Lice; Wealth, wealihy; Health, 


bealthy; Might, mighty, 


Some Adjectives end in en, and ſignify the Mat- 
ter out of which any Thing is made; as, Aſben, 
Birchen, Oaken, Beachen; an Oaker Stick, i. e. a 


mck.made of Oak. © 
Q What do Adjeftives that end in ful ſignify? 


A. From Subſtantives come alſo Adjectives, de- 
noting Fulneſs, by adding the Termination ful. 

As from Foy comes zoyful, i. e. full of Joy; 
Fruit, fruitful ; Youth, youthful, 
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Q What do Adjectives that end in ſome de. 

A. Sometimes the Termination * is added, 

having much the ſame Senſe with ful. 


As, from Trouble comes troubleſome, i. e. full of 
Trouble; Delight, delight ſome; Game, game ſome; 
Burden, burdenſome. © : 
Q.: What do Adjetives in leſs denote ? 

A. The Termination Jeſs, being added to Sub- 

ſtantives, forms Adjectives ſignifying Want. 

As, Worthleſs, i.e. of no worth, or that wants 

Worth; Witleſs, Heartleſs, Foyleſs, Careleſs. 

The ſame Thing is alfo ſignified by un, or in, 

refixed to AdjeCtives, though i» is only uſed in 

ords derived from the Latin, 
As, Pleaſaut, unpleaſant, i.e. not pleaſant ; wiſe, 

unwiſe; profitable, unprofitable; innocent, i. e. 
not hurtful; impatient, i. e. not patient, 
By adding the Termination i to Subſtantives, and 
ſometimes to Adjectives, are formed Adjectives 
which denote Likeneſs. EI 3 
As, from Giant comes giantly, i. e. like a Giant; 
Earth, earthly ; Heaven, heavenly ; God, godly ; 
Good, goodly, &c. 8 85 

The fame Termination ly, being alſo added to 
| Adjectives, forms Adverbs of Quality, as: from 

Mighty comes mightily ; Rich, richly, &c. 

Q. What do Aadijectives izilh ſignify ; 

A. Adjectives Diminutive, or Adjectives that 
denote leflening of the Signification are made by 
adding i/þ to AdjeCtives, and often to Subſtan- 
tives. 53 „ 5 

As, Green, greeniſh, i.e. a little or ſomewhat 
green; Soft, ſoftiſh ; Thief, thieviſh ; Wolf, wolf- 


VN. B. But theſe Words in iſh, if they come from 


2 Subſtantive, they generally denote Likeneſs ; as 
355 © 
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Wolfſh, i.e. like a Wolf, from the Subſtantive 
olf; but if they come from an Adjective, they 
denote Diminution, or leſſening the Senſe of the 
Word they come from; as ſoftiſb, i. e. ſomewhat 
foft ; from the Adjective ſofr. EE 

There are alſo ſome National Names which end 
in iſÞ; as, Engliſh, Spaniſh, Daniſh, Scottiſh, (by 
Contraction Scots) Swediſh, Ke. 


— 


— — 
_ - * 


CHAP, II. 
O Subſtantives Diminutive, &c. 


Q. WW Har is a Diminutive Nour ? 7 
A. A Noun Diminutive is a Word, 
that commonly, by rhe Addition of ſome Letter 
or Syllable to the Word from whence it comes, 
ſerves to denote a Diminution or Leſſening the 
Senſe of that Word from whence it comes; as, 
Lambkin, from Lamb. 


Here kin being added to Lamb denotes the leſ- 
ſening the Signification of the Word, for Lambkin 
is a little Lamb. © „ 

Ing is moſtly the Diminutive Termination as to 
Animals: Goſling, Duckling, and the like. Ing 
there ſeems to ſignify Young. So that Lamb kin is 
for Lamb- ing: Lamb-young. The & being put in 
here for better Sound's ſake. „ 

So theſe are Forms of Diminutives; from Hill, 
Hillock, i. e. a little Hill; Part, Particle, Parcel, 
Poke, (an old Word) Pocket, i. e. a little Poke; 1 
will not buy a Pig in a Poke, i. e. Bag. A Gooſe, a 
Goſling. So Wilkin, i. e. little Will; Tomkin, little 


Tom. 
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Q. Nhat do Nouns that end in ſhip denote ? 

4. Words ending in ſbip denote or ſignify Office, 

Employment, or Condition. e 

As, Kingſhip, i.e. the Office of a King; Steward. 

ſhip, the Office or Employment of a Steward; ſo 

| Fellowſhip, Partnerſhip, Chancellorſhip, Head bip, 

E Lordſhip, Worſhip, whence Worſhipfal, and to 
Q. What do Nouns ending in dom denote ? 

A. Words ending in dom denote firſt Office, or 
Charge with Power and Dominion, or without \ 
| them; as, Popedom, Kingdom; ſecondly, the State, il _ 
Hh Condition, Quality, and Propriety, and alſo the Place + 
in which a Perſon exerciſes his Power; as, Freedom, , 
' Thraldom, Whoredom, Wiſdom, &c. Dukedom, 
which denotes the Authority br Power of a Duke, 
as alſo the Place where he exerciſes that Power. 


] 
| . _ Q. What do Nouns that end in rick and wick Nc 
| ' denote? 58 5 | 855 1 
| A. Words ending in rick and wick denote alſo 

| Office and Dominion; as, Biſhoprick, Bailywick. ( 


From Adjectives by adding meſs, come alſo | 
| 1 which tignify the Eſſence of the 
3 i ing. HOY 35 15 f ; | 5 

As, from white, whiteneſs; hard, hardneſs; 
great, greatneſs ; Skilful, skilfulueſs, 8c. _ 

Q. What do Words that end in hood or head de- 
7" | . | 
A. Nounsthatend in hood and head, denote the 
State, Condition, and Quality; as, Godhead, Man- 
Hood, Widowhood, Knizhthood, Liklihood, Falſe- 
a + "bb 1b 

There are alſo other Subſtantives (derived from 

Adjectives and Verbs) which are made by adding, 

the Ending 2h; there being ſometimes ſome {mail 

Change made. | : 

ako „ 
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As, from long, comes length, ſtrong, ſtrength; 
broad, breadth, wide, width; deco, depth; high, 
beight, (or as formerly heighth;) true, truth, 
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. 
Of Words borrowed from the Latin. 


W E have a great many Words borrowed from 
the Latin, (and indeed almoſt all that are 
not Words of one Syllable, or that do not come 
from Words of one Syllable, are Latin:) but 
the greateſt part of theſe the French or Italians 
borrowed from the Latin, and we from them. 
Nouns Subſtantive as well as AdjeCtives, are made 
Evgliſh from the Latin by ſome little Alteration 
or Change in the Words, which is common to us 
with the French; as, 5 15 
Nature comes from the Latin Word Natura; 
Grace from gratia, Clemency, clementia, Synod 
ſjnodus, ingenious, ingenioſus, ingenuous, ingenuus, 
Ornament, ornamentum, Vice, vitium. A 
Our Verbs that come from the Latin are 
formed or made from the Preſent Tenſe, or from 
the Supines, by laying afide the Termination or 
Ending, and making ſome other ſmall Altera- 
nos. 5 15 
From the Preſent Tenſe are formed extend from 
extendo; ſpend and expend from expendo; con- 
duce, conduco; deſpiſe, deſpicio; approve, approbo; 
conceive, concipio. 5 
From the Supines Supplicatum, demonſtratum, are 
formed ſupplicate, demonſtrate: So diſpoſe, ſup- 
preſs, collect, come from the Supines by throwing 


away the Ending, diſpoſitum, ſuppreſſum, collectum. 


There 


* 
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There are alſo many Nouns and Verbs which | 
we have brought into our Tongue, that are purely 


French, and which are not derived from the Latin: 


2 | | 
© *' Garden, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, 10 
plead, which come from the French Fardin, jartiere, 
bouclier, avancer, crier, plaider, &c. Though in- 
_ deed there are not many Words in the French 
Tongue that are purely French, and which are not 
ogy derived from the Latin, 
ut there are many Words which are for the 
moſt part common to us with the Germans, of 
which it is doub:ful whether the antient Textones 
received them from the Latins, or the Latins 
from them, or whether they did nor both receive 
them from the ſame common Fountain. 
As, Wine, vinum, Sax. win, dtyos; Wind, ventus, 
Sax. Wind ; went, veni, Sax. wendan, windan ; for 
to wend in old Engliſh is to go. 5 


Q. What are the Rules whereby to know when a 
Word is derived from the Latin, and how it may be 
made Latin again? . 5 
A. Theſe eight Rules will direct you to the 
knowledge of what you ask after. 

1. Moſt Ergliſh Words ending in uce or cy, are 
derived from Latin Words in tia; Temperantia, 
Clementia, Temperance, Clemency. 
2228. Words in ion in Engliſh, are made Latin by 
ſtag away ; as Queſtion Queſtio; Religion, 
Religio. | Tg 
2. Words ending in ty are made Latin by 
changing ) into tas; as, Liberty, Libertas; Cha- 
rity, Charitas. 0 | „%%% T0 
4 Words ending in ade are derived from the 
Latin by changing o into e; Fortitude, Fortitudo; 
_ Gratitude, Gratitudo, &c. ES 


Fo 
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5. Adjectives which end in 4, do for the moſt 

t become Latin by the Addition of #5; as, 
Rigid, Rigidus, Putrid, Patridus, &c. 

6. Words ending in t, u, or r, between two 
Vowels become Latin by changing the laſt Vowel 
Into us; as, Mute, Mut#s ; Obſcure, Obſcurus ; Ob- 
ſcene, Obſcenus, &c. 

7. Moſt Words ending in t, are made Latin by 
changing t into 7s; as Latent, Latens; Vigilant, 
Vigilans, &c. 

8. Many Words ending in a!, by the Addition 
of is become Latin; as, Liberal, Liberalis; Sub- 
ſtantial, Subſtantialis, | EH he os 
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PART Iv. 
t 
Of the Syntax, 


E are now come to ſpeak of that Part of 
W Grammar which treacs of the right 
Y placing or joining of Words together in 
2 Sentence, called Syntax. And this Part is the 
End of Grammar. For to what purpoſe is it to 
have Words, if we do not join them together? 
and yet this is not ſufficient, unleſs we rightly join 
them, that is, as the beſt Speakers uſed to do; for 
Example, A Stone the Parrot the Boy with killed. 
Here are Words joined together, but here is no 
Synas ; that is, there is no right joining of ow: 
| or 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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for the beſt Speakers would thus join them ; The 
Boy killed the Parrot with @ Stone. 5 


Q. What is Syntax ? | | 
A. It is a right joining of Words in a Sentence. 
Q. Where is the Nominative Word, or the Sub- 
ſtantive that Verb relates to, ro be placed? 

A. The Subſtantive that #s, does, or ſuffers, 
comes before the Verb; as, 1 am, Peter loves, the 
Men read, the Book is read. 5 

Q. 1s it always placed before the Verb? 

A. No. 1. For in an Interrogative Sentence, or 
where a Queſtion is asked, the Subſtantive is put 
after the Verb; as, Is John at home? 


It there be an Helping Verb, then the Subſtan- 


tive comes after that; as, Does Peter love ? Will you 


read? 
If there be two Helping Verbs, then the Sub- 
ſtantive is ſet after the firſt of them: As, Could he 
ha ve done it? Might Charles have brought it? 
Except, 2. In an Imperative or commanding 
Sentence, where the Subſtantive is likewiſe ſer 


after the Verb; as, burn thou, burn ye. 


3. Alſo when the Verb is uſed by way of yield- 
ing or Conceſſion ; as, Had I [if I had] known, he 


ſhould not have done it. Were I a bad Man, &c. 


4. The Subſtantive or Nominative Word is put 
after the Verb, when there is ſet before the Verb; 
as, There came a Man to me. There was the Boy 
in the Dirt. There is Heat in the Sun, 1. e. Heat is 


in the Sun. CBE 
5. When the Subſtantive or the Nominative is 


more particularly denoted or pointed at, we often 


ſet it before the Verb, and put the Subſtantive after 


it; as, If was John that ſpoke laſt, It was the 


| Glaſs that fell. 


Sometimes the Subſtantive is alſo ſet after the 
Verb, when none of theſe foregoing Exceptions 


hap- 
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pen; as, Then followed the General, &c. Says I, 
or 1 ſay: ſaid he, for he A Los Peter Wrizes, and 
+4 Hake and I do ſo, &. 
. How is the Genitive Caſ to be placed? 
A. When the Genitive Caſe and another Sub- 
antive come together, the Genitive Caſe is - 
3 put firſt: As, JR 8 Horſe, not oe 
wns. _ 
NG How is the Adjecki ve to be joined? | 
A. The Adjective is joined to its Subſtantive with- 
out any difference of Caſe, Gender, or Number. 
Except in the Words this, which makes theſe ; 
nd tbat, which makes zhoſe in the Plural. Alſo 
n h/, and whom from ho, his from he, bers 
from her, its from it. 


Q. How is the Adjective d $ | 
A. The Adjective is immediately placed belive 
ts Subſtantive ; as, a good Boy, a good Girl, a good 
Thing: good Boys, good Girls, good Things. 

Q. Is the aw alwa * to be laced r the 
hubſtantive? 

A. Yes. Unleſs a Verb comes between the 
Adjective and its Subſtantive; as, Happy is the Man, 
1d- ie Man is happy: Or when ſome other Word de- 
, he Ipendeth on the Adjective; as, A Subject loyal to 
. bi Prince. Allo frequently in Poetry, for the more 
put Nharmonious ſounding of the Verſe: as, 


b; Human Face divine. * 
By. MILTON. 
it 1s 


Q. IVhen two or more Adjectives come together, 
ubere arc they to be Placed e | 
Sn A. When there are more Adjectives than one 
ten ¶ joined together, or one Adjective with other Words 
ti on it, the Ad jective is generally ſer after 
the Subitantive; as, A General both wiſe and va- 
lant, a General ver) wiſe, a General skillful in 
the Wirical and Willter) Matters. Q 


the 


Ons 


ap- : 
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Q. May a Subſtantive have more Adjectives than 


one joined with it ? | | 

A. A Subſtantive with its Adjective is reckoned 
as one compounded Word, (and fo is any governing 
Word with the Words that depend on it ;) whence 
the Subſtantive and Adjective ſo joined, do often 
take another Adjective, and ſometimes a third, 
and ſo on: As, A Man, an old Man, à good old 
Man, a very good old Man, a very learned, judicious, 
ſober Man. | . | 

Q. How are the Articles a and the joined? 

A. The Article 2 is joined only to Subſtantives of 
the Singular Number ; zhe, to Subſtantives either 
Singular or Plural. 0 

. How are the Articles to be placed? 


A. They are generally placed before the Sub- 


ſtantive; as, « Man, a Boy, a Girl. 


But when the Adjective goes before the Subſtan- 
tive, as it generally does, the Article is put before 
the Adjective; as, 4 wiſe King, a pretty Bird. 
Except after ſuch and hat, andthe Adverbs of 
Compariſon, as, ſo, too; (and ſcarcely after any 
other Words) when the Article 2 is put between 
the Adjective and Subſtantive ; as, Such a Man, he 
gave me ſuch a Book, toolittle a Coat, what a Man 
i he? he is as great a Clown as you. 


Q. How is the Pronoun to be placed? 
A. The Pronoun has two States: the Foregoing 
State, which goes before the Verb. | 
A. The Following State, which follows the 
Verb or Prepoſition ; as; I love, awe love, love me, 
love -us, to me, to us. But whom is generally 
placed before the Verb; as, he is the Man vhm 
I 1 5 
Q. Is. the Foregoing State of the Pronoun ne ver 
placed after the Verb? DE 


4" of 


1 
| 
J 
1 
F 
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an | A. Yes. When a Queſtion is asked in a com- 
manding Sentence; as am I, is he, fight thou, &c. 

ned But more particularly it goes before and follows 

= am and be; as, I am, I am P | | , 


Bur after the Verb am or be, the Foregoing 
State, of the Pronoun is uſed; as, It is I, not 
me. wh by 

Re Q. What do you mean by the Nominative Nord? 
R A. The Word that anſwers to the Queſtion, Who 
is ? Who does? Who Juffers ? Or, What is Nhat does? 
of WM /7Pat ſuffers ? is the Subſtantive to which the Verb 
her relates, and is called the Nominative Word; as, 
| \ 1 ve, who loves? I, that is the Nominative 
Word. We read, who reads? We, where We is 
the Nominative. The Book is read, what is read? 
The Book, here Book is the Nominative Word. 
N. B. When we ſpeak of Perſons, the Queſtion 
is to be made by who, when we ſpeak of Things, it 

is to be made by what. 55 
This Nominative Word is what the Latins call 
the Nominative Caſe. 55 . 
Q. Is not the Verb put infinitively, and ſometimes 

a Sentence, counted as a Nominative to the Verb? 
A. Yes. For not only Nouns, and the Pronouns 
Subſtantive, but whatever denotes that which 7, 

or does, or is done, is accounted a Nominative 
Word to the Verb. ow 


omg So the Verb put infinitively, that is, with the Pre- 

h polition to before it, often tells what is, does, or ſuf- 
; as fers, and therefore is a Nominative Word to the 
a Verb; as, 70 play will pleaſe, what will pleaſe ? To 
500 play; therefore to play is as a Nominative Word to 
138 the Verb pleaſe. To laugh will fatten. And fo 
„ever may any Sentence, that ſhews what is, does, or ſuf- 


fers, be as a Nominative Word to the Verb: As, That 
the Sun ſhines is clear, or it is clear tbat the Sun 
(hines ? What is clear i That the Sun ſhines ; there- 
| Fe A fore, 
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fore, that the Sun ſbines, is a Nominative Word 7 
to the Verb, zs clear. . _ Wb 
If a Verb put infinitively (that, is with the Pre- 
poſition zo before it) or if a Sentence be as a No- of 
minative Word to a Verb, we. uſually ſet the Verb 
infinitive, or the Sentence, after the other Verb, Mpc 
and put Ir before it; as, Ie is an evil Thing to lye, 

i. e. to lye is an evil Thing, It is the Cuſtom of p 
Boys to neglect their Books, i. e. to neglect their 
Books is the Cuſtom of Bos. Es 

So likewiſe when the Nominative Word, or the 
Subſtantive to which the Verb relates, is left out N 
or underſtood, we put Ir before the Verb; as, It MW; 
rains, it ſnows, it thunders, &c. Where Rain or * 
Cloud, or ſome other Word is underſtood: For 7 
there can be no Verb that ſignifies being, doing, or 5 
ſuffering, but what refers or has relation to ſome 


"Perſon or Thing, that is, does, or ſuffers, . 
Q. How muſt the Verb agree with the Noming- * 
SET ..” Y 


| A. The Verb muſt be of the ſame Number and Id 
| Perſon as the Nominatige Word or Subſtantive NN 
| is of, to which it relates; as, Peter loveth, Men p, 
love B 7 XX 1 | P- 


Where you ſee lovethis of the Singular Number, Yan 
and of the Third Perſon, becauſe Perer is ſo; love 
| is of the Plural becauſe Mer is ſo. 2 h 
of Now Peter love, or Mex loveth, would be falſe I 
| Grammar. So, 1 art, we am, ye is, thou are, is V 
1 falſe Grammar; for we ought to ſay, 1 am, we 6 


are, thou art, ye are, &c. 
\ 


Q. If two Subſtantives Singular come together, 
how muſt the Verb be put? „„ 
A. When two Subſtantives Singular are joined J 
! together, they ſpeak of more than one, and fo fit, 
being of the Plural Number, muſt have a Verb la 
9, 5 SEN Plural; lor 
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ord WMflural ; as, Robert and Mary love, not loveth or 
eres. „ . | 815 
150 Q. How ſhall 1 lou what Perſons they are 
erb A. 1. I and another is as much as we the firſt 
rb, perſon Plural. | 
0 75 2. Thou and another is as much as ye the ſecond 
„1 perſon Plural. | 2 | 
TW 3. He [he or it] and axother, is as much as they 
ha the Third Perſon Plural. „ 
Sometimes the Verb may be put in the Singular 
I Number, when there are two Subſtantives; as, 
2 Juſtice and Goodneſs was great : But then here, 
 Wwas great is left out in the firſt Sentence; as, His 


Tuſtice was great, and his Goodneſs was great. 


Q. Is not the Verb ſometimes of the Plural Num- 
45 though the Nominative Word be of tie Sin- 
gular ? | . = | 
A. Yes. Though the Noun be of the Singular 
Number, yet if it comprehend many Particulars, 
the Verb may be put in the Singular or Plural 
Number; as, The Committee has examined the 
Priſoner, or, the Committee have examined the 


Priſoner : Where has is of the Singular Number, 


ber» and have of the Plural. 


Where, in the firſt Example, the Verb has is of 
ee the Singular Number, becauſe the Subſtantive, 
| Committee, is ſo; and, in the ſecond Example, the 
Verb have is of the Plural Number, becauſe the 
Subſtantive includes more than one Perſon. So Part 
is gone, Part are gone. Fr 
ber, | Sometimes the Endings eſt, eth, or s of the Verb 
| are left out after the Conjunctions, , that, though, 
ned Þ although, whether, &c. As, If the Senſe require 
it, for, If the Senſe requireth or requires it. He 
'erd Null dare though he die for it, that is, though he dieth 
ral; Lor dies for it. Theſe Endings of the Perſon of the 

— H Verb 
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Verb are alſo/ ſometimes left out after ſome other 
Oonjunctions and Adverbs, eſpecially when the 
Verb is uſed in a commanding or depending 
Senſe. 
Not, the Adverb of denying, is put after the 
Verb; as, It burned not, it did not _ it burned 
me not. 


We ſhall juſt take notice that a Sentence or Sa Yingis is J 
either ſingle or compounded. Co 
Q. hat is a ſingle or ſimple Sentence 1 ; 


A. A ſingle Sentence is that which has but « one If 
Verb Finite in it; as, Life is ſhore. 
Qi. What is a Verb Finite? 
A. By a Verb Finite, you are to underſtand any 
Verb but what is put infinitively, 3. e. that has 10 
put before it; as, 0 love, to read. 

Q. What is a Compounded Sentence ? 
A. Acompounded Sentence is when two ſingle 
Sentences are joined together by ſome Cople or Tye : 
So then in a compounded Sentence, there is, 


1. One {imple or ſingle Sentence; as, Life is 
ſhort. 
4 2. Another ſingle Sentence after it ; a8, art is 
3. Between theſe two a Cople is put to join them 
together; as, Life is ſhort, and Art is __ 2 
is ſhort, but Art is long. 

Q. What Woras are thoſe that couple or join Sen- 1 
tences together? 8 

A. The Coples are Conjunctions, whoſe only Uſe ki 


is to join two Sentences together; as, and, &c. - 
4. ARelative Word, or a Word which fetcheth x 
back a foregoing Subſtantive; as, who, which, C 
: that. Ee : 


2. A Comparative Word whereb x two Things 

are compared together; /, as, ſuc * many, as 

many, more than. 8 
Ex- 
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Examples where a Conjunction is the Cople; 
Peter died, and ſo did Fohn : Will you play, or will 
you not ? Examples where a Relativeis the Cople; 
8, This is the Man which [Man] I ſaw; He is the 
Man that ſtole the Horſe; This is the Boy who 
came to our Houſe. 


Examples where a Comparative Word is the 
Cople; as, As you do, ſo will I; T eat more than 


hb; I heard ſuch a Story as you never heard in your 
F 
Queſtions relating to the firſt Chapter. 
Q. How is the Article a to be placed? 
A. Only before Subſtantives of the Singular 
Number; as, a Man, a Boy, not a Men, a Boys. 
Q. How is the Article the to be placed? 
A. Before Subſtantives either of the Singular 


or Plural Number; as, The Man, the Men, the Boy, 


the Boys. i 


„** — 


F 


Of | Tranſpoſition, , or the tran 7 ] acing of , 


Words and Sentences. 


"T* H E Syntax, or the Conſtruction of Words 


into Sentences may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds: 1. That which is natural and regular; or, 


2. That which is cuſtomary and figurative. That 


Syntax may be called regular, which is according 
to the natural Senſe and Order of the Words. 
Cuſtomary or Figurative Syntax, is that which is 


uſed in the Forms of Speech peculiar to ſeveral Lan - 


guages. 


Q What is Tranſpoſition? 


H'3: 1 
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A. Tranſpoſition is the putting the Words in a Sen- 
tence, or Sentences, out of their natural Order; that 


is, putting Words or Sentences before, which ſhould | 


come after, and Words or Sentences after, which 
ſhould come before. 


The Subſtantive is often put out of its Place, 


ee when there or it is ſet before the Verb; as, 
There was Man, i. e. a Man was; It is the Cuſtom, | 


ij. e. The Cuſtom is. 

So always in an Interrogative Sentence. 

So Adjectives, eſpecially if a Verb come between 
the Subſtantive and the Adjective; as, Happy is the 
Man, for the Man is . : 

The Prepoſition is frequently tranſplaced ; as, 
Whom do you dine with? for, With whom do you 
dine ? at Place do you come from? for, From 
what Place do you comet 

Q. Why do they place Words out of their natural 
Order Pf 5 

A. To render the Words more harmonious or 

agreeable to the Ear. 3 | 
Q. May we then tranſplace all Words in every 
Sentence as we pleaſe? | 5 


A. No; not always, but we muſt in this, as in 


all other things, follow the Uſe of the beſt Speak- 
ers. 5 

We ſhall obſerve one Thing, which is, that 
the beſt and cleareſt Writers have the feweſt 
Tranſpoſitions in their Diſcourſes; and that they 
are more allowable in Poetry than in Proſe, becauſe 
it is there generally ſweeter. and more agreeable to 
the Ear. For Example: Any Thing, though never 
ſo little, which a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, in my O- 
pinion, is ſtill too much. The natural Order is thus: 
Any Thing is too much, in my Opinion, which a 
Man ſpeaks of himſelf, though never ſo little. 5 
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80; et not the more, - 
Ceaſe I to wander where the Muſes haunt, 
Clear Spring, or ſhady-Grove, or ſunny Hill, 
Smit with the Love of ſacred Song; but chief 
Thee Sion, and the flowry Brooks beneath 
That waih thy hallowed Feet, and warbling ſlu u, 
Nightly J viſit, &c. 


The natural Order is thus: Yet ſmit with the 
Love of facred Song, I ceaſe not to wander, Cc. 
But chief, I nightly viſit thee Sion, &c. ; 


Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 

Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 
Brought Death into the World, and all our Woe, 
With Loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 

Reſtore us and regain the bliſsful Seat, 


| Sing heavenly Muſe, &c. ; 
"The Order is thus: Heavenly Muſe ſing of Man's 
firſt Diſobedience :. „ OG aodens 
CHAP. W- 


Q. AT Hat i Ellipfes? 


A. Ellipſis is the leaving out of Words 
in a Sentence. Ee, 2 5s | 
Q. May We leave out what Words we pleaſe in 
a Sentence? 15 
A. No. But whatever Words may be as well 
underſtood when left out, as they would be if 
they were mentioned, may be left out in a Sen- 
tance.:- 8 8 ä | 
Q. Upon what account may Words be left out? 
A. Words may be left out upon four ac- 


Counts. | : 


8 1. 
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I. When a Word has been mentioned juſt be- 
fore, and may be ſuppoſed to be kept in Mind, 
then it is often left out. As, Ceſar came, and ſaw, 
and conquered, where you need not ſay, Ceſar 


came, Cæſar ſaw, andCeſar conquered: So, ye have 
eaten more than ue, i. e. than we have eaten. 


This Book is the Maſter's, i. e. Book. Whoſe Horſe 


is this? Ours, i.e. our Horſe. 
Therefore in a Relative Sentence, (a Sentence 
having who, which, or that in it) the Antecedent 
_ [foregoing ] Word is ſeldom repeated: As, I bought 
the Horſe which you ſold, i, e. which Horſe, &c. 
' The Wine is bad which you ſent me, i. e. which 
Wine, &c. What Words I ſpoke, thoſe J deny, i. e. 
thoſe Words, &c. 


II. When any Word is to be mentioned ſtraight 


or preſently, if it can be well underſtood, it may 


be left out in the former Part. As, I ever did, and 


ever will love you, i. e. I ever did love, &c. Drink 
ye white or red Wine, i.e. Drink ye White Wine, 


or, &c. The beſt of the Churches is Paul's, i.e. the 
beſt Church of the Churches is Pauls Church; or to 


put it into the natural Order; Paul's Church is the 
beſt Church of the Churches. 

III. When the Thought is expreſſed by ſome 
other means; as, Who is he? Pointing to a Man, 
you need not 57 What Man is that Man? 

IV. Thoſe Words which, upon the mentioning 


of others, muſt needs be ſuppoſed to be meant, 


may be left out; as, When you come to Paul's then 
turn to the left, every body knows you mean Pauls 
Church, and the left Hand, therefore thoſe Words 
need not be expreſſed. The Prepoſition 70 is often 


left out; as, Reach me the Book, for Reach the Book 
to me. Hand is often left out; as, turn to the 
Right, turn to the Left, i. e. to the right Hand, to 


the left Hand, &c. 
Eh 5 Thing, 
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Thing and Act are frequently left out when they Wl 
may be underſtood: As, It is hard to travel through 
the Snow, i. e. It is a hard Thing, &c. It is eaſy 1 
to do ſo, i. e. It is an eaſy Thing or Act, &c. bl 
The Cople that is often left out in a compounded 1 
Sentence, & c. as, 1 deſire (that) you would Write dl 
for me. I think I ſaw him, i. e. that 1 ſaw, - 
&c. | 8 | | 
The Relatives, that, which, who, whom, may be 
omitted or left out; as, This is the Man I killed, 
i. e. that or whom. Give me the Horſe you ſtole, . 
i. e. which you ſtole, &c. Is this the Man ye ſpoke 
of ? i. e. of whom ye ſpoke. 


n * 8 "6, Mu a. * * 3. 7 1 a a . * 3. 2 2 


— CHAP. IV. 
 Of-the Points or Pauſes in a Sentence. 


HE Method of diſtinguiſhing the Senſe in a a 41 

Sentence, properly belongs to that Part of 16 

Grammar that is called Syntax. For in a Sentence, 9 
not only its Structure or Order is to be regarded, 

but alſo Diſtinction. For the Uſe of Stops is not 
only to mark the Diſtance of Time in pronouncing, - 
bur alſo to prevent any Confuſion or Obſcurity in 
the Senſe, by diſtinguiſhing Words from Words, 
and Sentences from Sentences. . 

Qi. How many chief Points or Stops are there? 

A. The Points or Stops that direct what kind 
of Pauſe is to be obſerved, are four: A Comma (,) 
a Semicolon (;) a Colon (:) A Period or full + 
Sp (Jo V ; 

Note, Of theſe we ſhall immediately treat, after 
having taken notice, that Writing being the Picture 

or Image of Speech, ought to be adapted unto all 
the material Circumſtances of it; and con ſequently, 

1 5 H 5 mut 
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muſt have ſome Marks to denote theſe various pri 


Manners of Pronunciation: Which may be ſuf- | 
ficiently done by theſe fix kinds of Marks or | 


Points. | 
Q. How many Points or Marks are there to de- 5 
note the various Manners of Pronunciation? T 
A. Six. N EE nc 
Q. Which are they ? ane. (: 
A. 1. Parentheſis. 2. Paratheſis. 3. Eroteſi. 
4. Ecphoneſis. 5. Emphaſis. 6. Irony. h. 
Q. M bat is Parentheſis? 2 


A. A Parentheſis or Interpoſition ſerves for the 
Diſtinction of ſuch an additional Part of a Sentence, 
as is not neceſſary to perfect the Senſe of it; and 

is uſually expreſſed by the incloſing of ſuch Words 
betwyixt two curve or crooked Lines, (). As, Your 
Kindneſs to me, (which J account a very great Hap- 
Pineſs) makes me undergo, &c. 5 


Note, Some do uſe this Point wrong, when they 
include as 1 think, as he ſays, &c. in this Point; 
where it is ſufficient to ſet only a Comma, or at 
moſt a Semicolon on each Side. We ought alfo 
to take care that our Parentheſis's be not too fre- 
quent or too long, nor crammed one into another, 
for that obſcures and darkens the Senſe. | 


. What is a Paratheſis? = 5 
A. A Paratheſis or Expoſition is uſed for Di- 
ſt inction of ſuch Words as are added by way of Ex- 
plication, or of explaining ſomething that preceeds 

or goes before, and is uſually expreſſed by incloſing 
ſuch Words between two angular Lines, []. As, 
Aꝛxrgular Lines, [Brackets] mark the Point called a 
"Farathelss.. 5 5 5 
Q. What is an Eroteſis, or an Interrogative 
A. An Eroteſis or Interrogation is a kind of Pe- 
_ «tiod for the Diſtinction of ſuch Sentences as are 
ET . | | | Pro- 


1 
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ropoſed by way of Queſtion, and is uſually thus 
kad (?). F As, 5 yet doubt of it? d 
Q. What is an Ecphoneſis? 
A. An Ecphoneſis, Admiration or Wonder, and 
Exclamation, is a ote of Direction for railing the - 
Tone or Voice, upon occaſion of ſuch Words, de- 


9 Ne vehement Paſſion ; and is marked thus, b | 


_ Some do often omit this Note; and they | 
had better do ſo, than in ſuch Sentences to make ; 
a Note of Interrogation as ſome do. 


Q. What is an Emphaſis? 

A. An Emphaſis is uſed for the Diſtinction of 
. ſuch Word or Words, wherein the Force of the 
Senſe doth more peculiarly conſiſt, and is uſually 
_ expreſſed by putting ſuch kind of Words into a- 110 
nother Character, as the Italicł, &c. Some do alſo +40 
_ exprels ic by beginning the Word with a Capital or 
great Letter: Wherefore for the better keeping 
up the Uſe of Diſtinction Emphatical, one ought 
not promiſcuouſly to write every Noun with a 
reat Letter, as is the Faſhion of ſome-now-a-days. 
ut we have in the Orthography laid down ſome ll 
Rules when to write Words' with Capital Letters. if 
Q. What is Irony? 0 
A. An Irony is for the Diſtinction of the Mean 
ing . Intention of any Words, when they are 
to be underſtood by way of Sarcaſin or Scoff, or © _ 
5 a Hoy Senſe o that which they naturally * . 
igni '1 
SO Phat is the Mark for Rf 4 
A. Though there be not for ought 1 know) — 
any Note deſigned for this, in any of the inftitured = | 
Languages, yet that is from their Deficiency or * 9 
Imperfection: For if the chief Force of Ironies 
does conſiſt in the Pronunciation, it will plainly .- 1 
follow, that there ought to be ſome Mark for Di- Þ 
H 6. rection, 5 {no 
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rection, when Things are to be fo pronounced. 
As, He's @ ſpecial Fellow: Suppoſe this Mark <. 


I havelarelylearnt from a German Writer, that the 
' Germans-make uſe of the Note of Exclamation 


turn'd up te mark the Irony; as, O good Sir; which 
Mark may do very well. 5 
Q. What is the Comma? | 
4. The Comma is the ſhorteſt Pauſe or Reſting 
in Speech, and is uſed chiefly in diſtinguiſhing 


Nouns, Verbs, and Adverbs, As, A good Man, 
and Learned. To exhort, to pray. Sooner, or 
later, every body muſt die. It diſtinguiſhes alſo the 
Parts of a ſhorter Sentence; as, Life is ſhort, and 


Art is long. 
Q. What is a Semicolon ? ; 
A. A Semicolon is the Mark of a Pauſe that is 


greater than a Comma, and leſs than a Colon. The 
proper Place for this Point is in the Subdiviſion of 
the Members or Parts of a Sentence: Example, 


As the Shadow moves, and we do not perceive it; 
or as the Tree grows, and we do not apprehend it; 
So Man, &c. It is alſo of great Uſe in the di- 


ſtinguiſhing of Nouns of a contrary Signification: 
As, Things domeſtick, Things foreign  publick 


Things, Things private; Things ſacred and pro- 
ane. | | ? 


Q. What is a Colon? 


A. A Colon is uſed when the Senſe is perfect, but 
the Sentence not ended: As, If you ſing, you ſing 


ill : If you read, you ſing. 
Ihe Colon is generally uſed before a Compara- 
tive- Conjunction in a Similitude: Example, As 


the Ape commonly kills her young ones by too much 


fondling: So ſome Parents ſpoil their Children by too 
much Indulgence, | VV 

Alſo if the Period runs out pretty long, the Colon 
is often made uſe of. 85 Sa 


Q 
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Q. What isa Period? 
A. A Period or full Stop is the greateſt Pauſe, . 

and is ſet after the Sentence when it is compleat and WW. 

fully ended: As, God is the chiefeſt Good, vi 

WMe may alſo add a crooked Line, which they . 

call Braces; which is uſed to couple two or more 

Words or Lines together, that have a relation to 

one another. It is alſo often uſed in Poetry when 

three Lines have the ſame Rhyme or Ending, which 
is called a Triplet. The Mark of the Braces is 


this 2 


2 — — rr 
ͤꝗ— v—— — 2 — 0 N k 
9 " . 

7 22 — - 
2 — 


* 


2 — 


Of PROSODY. 


' Q. What is Profody ? OO a ip 
A. Proſody is the Art of pronouncing of Words 
according to due Accent and Time. 
But for a full and large Account of Proſody, we 
hall refer you to the Eſſay itſelf. 


* 
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GRAMMAR.| 
| AVING finiſhed the Grammar, I thought 
it might be neceſlary to add a few Pages 
relating to the Praxis, Practice, or Uſe of 
the Parts of Speech, and the joining of Words to- 
gether in a Sentence. And I ſhall firſt ſpeak of 
the Diſtinction of one Part. of Speech from ano- 
ther. In theſe Sentences following, tell me what 
Part of Speech every Word is, and why: 
| Good Boys love good Books. Where is the School? 
We will go with you to the Temple. I walk in the 
Shade becauſe it is pleaſant. The Book is publiſhed. 


I ſaw a prancing Horſe, -. 


What Part of Speech is G? An Adjective, 
becauſe it ſhews the Manner of a Thing; (ſee 
Page 44.) Boys, is a Noun Subſtantive, becauſe it 
ſignifies the Thing itſelf; (p. 28.) It is the Plural 
umber, s being added to it; as, Boy, Boys; 
CD. 31.) Love is a Verb Active, becauſe it ſignifies 
doing; (p. 57.) Good is an AdjeCtive, as before; 
Books is a Subſtantive, as before. Where is an Ad- 
verb; (p. 96.) And it is an Adverb oo PRCE 3 - 
- | (P. 97.) 
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(P. 97.) Ts is a Verb Eſſential or Neuter, becauſe 
it ſignifies Being; (p. 57.) The is an Article, (or 
Adjective) (p. 4.1.) School is a Subſtantive; (p. 
28.) We is a Pronoun, becauſe it is put inſtead of 
a Noun. Vill is a Helping. Verb, p. 68. Go 
is a Verb, as before. With is a Prepoſition, 
becauſe ir ſheyws the Relation or Reſpect that one 
Thing has to another; (p. 104, 123.) Jou is a Pro- 
noun, (p. 51.) To is a Prepoſition, as before, (p. 104.) 
The, an Article, as before; (p. 41.) Temple, a 
Subſtantive, as before, (p. 28.) I, a Pronoun, (- 
51.) Walk, is a Verb Neuter, becauſe the Action 
does not paſs on ſome other Thing, (p. 104, and 
115.) In, is a Prepoſition, (p. 28.) The, as before. 
Shade, is a Subſtantive, (p. 101.) Becauſe, is a Con- 
junction, for it joins Sentences together, (p. 51.) 
It, is a Pronoun, (p. 44.) 1s, a Verb Neuter, as 
before. Pleaſant, is an Adjective, (p. 64, and 66.) 
The, as before. Book, as before. Ts, a Verb Neuter, 
as before. Publiſhed, is a Participle, (p. 64.) and 
a Participle Paſſive, becauſe it ends in ed, (p. 
65.) But, is publiſhed, being taken together, is 
called a Verb Paſſive, (p. 89.) J, is a Pronoun, 
as before. Saw, a Verb Active, (p. 41.) A, is 
an Article, (or AdjeCtive) (p. 41.) and a Numeral 
Article, ( p.41.) Prancing, is a Participle, (p. 85.) 
and 1 Active Participle. Horſe, a Subſtantive. 
p. 28. 0 . 8 
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Te Second PRAXIS. 


The LoR PD's PRAYER. 

OY Father which art in Heaven: Hallowed be 
thy Name: Thy Kingdom come: Thy will be 

done in Earth, as it is in Heaven & Give us this 

Day our daily Bread: And forgive us our Treſpaſſes, 

as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us: And 

lead us not into Temptation, but deliver us from 


. Evil. For thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the 


* 


Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


The) Is an Article Demonſtrative, (p. 42.) 


and anſwers to le of the French: It denotes or 
ſignifies the Determination or fixing the Senſe of 
one or more Particulars, and it ſhows what Par- 
ticular you mean. So, the Lord is put by way of 
Eminence: Namely, our Saviour Fete Chriſt, 


Lord] Is a Noun Subſtantive, (p. 28.) It has no 


Difference of Caſes, except the Genitive. (p. 35.) 
Lord's] The final or ending s, is the Letter that 
forms or makes the Engliſh Genitive Caſe, (p. 35.) 
It anſwers to the Genitive Caſe of the Latins, and 
ſignifies the Author, (p. 36.) a 
Prayer] Is a Noun Subſtantive. 


Lord. 

Our] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive put for the firſt 
Perſon of the Plural Number, (p. 54. and 54.) It 
is Our, not Ours, becauſe the Subſtantive Father 
is expreſſed. The Pronouns , thy, our, 
&c. are to be uſed when they are joined 
to Subſtantives. Our, like other A 

no 8 of Caſes, Genders, or Numbers, (p. 
„ | 
Faber! Is a Noun Subſtantive, (p. 28 


The Lord's Prayer] That is, the Prayer of the 


djectives, has 
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Which) Is a Relative, (p.56.) It is ſpoken both 
of Things and Perſons, (though chiefly of Things;) 
as, who and whom are uſed when we ſpeak of 
Perſons, (p. 53, 54.) And who would have been 
in this Place more proper, becauſe it ſpeaks of a 
Perſon, and is now-a-days more frequently uſed. 
Hence it is, that in our Engliſh Limrgy, or Common 
Prayer-Book, where formerly they uſed-which, it 
is in the latter Editions changed almoſt always into 
who or whom, as being more elegant when we ſpeak 
of Perſons. But in this Prayer of our Lord, it has 
not been thought convenient to vary from the re- 
ceived Form, which is ſo very familiar with the 
common People. 

Art) Is a Verb Eſſential or Neuter, (p. 57, and 
63.) It is the ſecond Perſon Singular of the Verb 
Am, (p. 74.) It is the ſecond Perſon Singular, be- 

cauſe it agrees with tho underſtood, (p. 142.) 
For thou is the Nominative Word of the ſecond 
Perſon Singular, (p. 51.) N. B. This Verb is very 
irregular, 5 73.) 1 TS 
III A pe (Pp. 194, 115.) But we do 
all by the Help of Prepoſitions, which the Greeks 
and Lzatins did, partly by Prepoſitions, and partly 
by the Diverſity or Difference of Caſes, (p. 105.) 
Heaven] A Noun Subſtantive, (p. 28.) . 
 Hallowed A Partieiple Paſſive which ends in 
ed, (p. 65.) By the help of which Participle and the 
Verb am or be, we expreſs what the Latin Gram- 
marians call the Paſſive Voice. Of the Formation 
of the Verb Paſſive, ſee p. 89. N. B. Hallowed 
comes from the Verb to hallow, that is, to ſanctify 
or conſecrate, from holy, or rather the old Word 
bay: And to this Day, the Abbey of the Holy Croſs 
near Edinburg in Scotland, is called Haly-Rood- 
| Houſe, i. e. The Houſe of the Holy Croſs, For Rod 
Or Rade is a Croſs; and Haly-Rood-Day is the Day 
of exalting or ſhowing the Holy Croſs. Br] 
ws n 


% 
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Be] Is a Verb from am, and is uſed here in an 
Imperative or Commanding or Bidding (i. e.. 
praying) Senſe, (p. 74.) And therefore it is put be- 
fore the Nominative Word, (p. 142.) Except. 
2d. How the Imperative Manner is expreſſed, ſee 
p. 91. . 
Thy] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive, (p. 54.) It is put 
for tho the ſecond Perſon Singular. It is 2% and 
not thine, becauſe it does not come before a Word. 
beginning with a Vowel, and becauſe the Subſtan- 


tive is not left out, (p. 54, 55.) all which come 


_ the Latin Tu, or the Dorick, i. e. Greek, 20 
or ov. Yo = . 
Name] A Subſtantive, p. 28. But this Sen- 
tence might be thus placed, Ha/lowed be thy 
Name, as it is in this Place; or, Thy Name be 
- hallowed, (as in the next Clauſe, Thy Will be done) 


or Be thy Name. Hellowed. But the firft way is the 


beſt; 
TH As before. 
LE / 


A Subſtantive, from the Verb 10 will, or 


elſe this may come from that. 
Be] As before. 


Don] It would be better written Do'z or Doen, 
for it is the Participle Paſſive from .zo do, p. 76,77 


2d 79. - 

In] As before. 

Earth] A Subſtantive. 

As] An Adverb, . 96, 100. 9 

It] A Pronoun of the third Perſon Singular, p. 
F1, 52.. It is ſpoken of a Thing that is neither of 
the Male nor Female Sex, p. 51. For when we 


ſpeak of the Male Sex, we lay he; if of the Female. 


Sex, we ſay ſhe. 


Is] Is a Verb Neuter, the third Perſon Singular 
of am, I am, thou art, he is, &c. p. 74. 1s, is 
the third Perſon Singular, becauſe the Nominative . 
Word is fo, p. 142. Is, is uſed, and not be, becauſe. 

e it 
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it is put in an Indicative Senſe, and not in an Im- 
perative or Subjunctive, nor after the Conjunctions 
if, whether, &c. 55 | 
I Heaven.] As before. 

Give] A Verb; it is uſed in an Imperative Senſe, 
the Pronoun tho being left out, for Give thou. 

Us] Is the following State of the Pronoun we, 
and it is thus put, becauſe it follows the Verb give, 
or rather the Prepoſition to underſtood, p. 53. Give 
vs is uſed by an Ellipſis for give 70 us, p. 122. 

This] Is an AdjeCtive, p. 55, 56. And it is 
a demonſtrative AdjeCtive. This makes in the 
2 Theſe. This, is ſpoken both of Perſons and 

hings. on, : 

Day) A Noun Subſtantive, p. 28. But this Day 
is ſpoken for in this Day, by an Ellipſis; as Hodis 
in Latin for Hoc Die, for in hoc Die. 1 1 
Our] As before. . oo 

Daly] An Adjective from the Subſtantive Day, 
it ſignifies what we have every Day, or what is ſuf- 
fecient for a Day, 5 

Bread.] A Subſtantive. | ; 

And] A Conjunction, p. 101. It is a Copulative, 
and joins Sentences together, p. 102. 2 

Forgive] A Verb uſed in an Imperative Senſe. 
For, in Compoſition, denies or deprives, p. 126. 

Us] As before. . | 
Our] As before. 5 
Treſpaſſes] A Noun Subſtantive, s is added to 
make the Plural Number, from Treſpaſſe, p. 31. 
But it is made by this Addition a Word of three 
Syllables, becauſe if the Sound of the Vowel were 
not pronounced, the laſt s would not be heard, p. 
C 

FA As before. | „„ es: bee 

Me] A Pronoun, and in the foregoing State, be- 
cauſe it comes before the Verb forgive, p. 53 


— 
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Forgive] A Verb, the Ending in the Plural Num- 
ber is never changed, p. 60. 


Them) Is the following State of they. See the 
Table, p. 0 It 3 ws and not * becauſe it 
erb 


follows the 


That] An Adieftive Relative, or an Adjective 
that has relation to ſome other Word, and is uſed 


for who or which, p. 55- It is ſpoken both of Per-- 


ſons and Things, p. 56. 


Treſpaſs] A Verb. It isuſed in a declaring (or- 


as the Latins call it, an Indicative) Manner, P. 62. 


It is the Preſent. Texſe or Time, p. 59. It is thus 


formed, I treſpaſs, thou treſpa „ be treſpaſſeth. 
TS We treſpaſs, Je 3 they 8 28 2. 


1 is, ſee p. 1 
25 As before. 18 
As before. 
A Verb. It is here uled in an In 
: — 88918 p. 91. But the Nominative Wor 
left out; as, lead, for lead thou. 
Us] As before. 


- 


Not] An Adverb of denying, p. 99. What an 


Adverb is, ſee p. 96. When it is uſed abfolutely, 


that is, not being joined to any other Word, we ſay 
no, p. 99. But when it is joined to a Verb or 


Noun, we ſay not; as, Lead us not, p. gg. Not 
is here put after the Verb, P. 99. 


Into] A Prepoſition. In relates to reſt, Into 


to Motion, p. 115. 
Temptation] A Subſtantive. 


But] A Conjunction, p. 102. What a Conjunc- : 


tion is, ſee p. 101 
Deliver] AVerb. 


Us] Is a following State of the Pronoun, becauſe + 


it follows the Verb deliver, for deliver we would 
be falſe Engliſh. - 


From J 


Againſt] A Prepoſition, 5• 107. What a Pre 


o 
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From] A Prepoſition, p. 114. N. B. They for- 
merly uſed fro for from; whence froward, that is, 
one that turns from others, that will not agree to 
Things: And as from is uſed in oppoſition to to, fo 
froward is to toward, and towardly: A toward 
Touth, that is, a Youth hat applies his Mind or Will 
to Things; fir, or made, for any Thing. We do 
alſo now fay z0 and fro, for to and from; hither and 
_ thither, VFC 
Exil] Is an Adjective, but is here uſed as a Sub- 
ſtantive, that is without having another Word 
joined to it; as, the evil (Thing or Perſon) p. 44. 

For] Is here a Conjunction, f. 103. There is 

alſo for a Prepoſition, p. 112. 

Thine] A Pronoun. Tbine is here uſed, and not 
thy, becauſe the Subſtantive is left out, p. 54. The 
natural Order of the Words is this, The Kingdom is 
thine, that is, the Kingdom is thy Kingdom; but 
becauſe the Kingdom in the laſt place is left out, 
therefore tbine is uſed rather than zby: And the 
Words are put out of their natural Order, the No- 
minative Word, the Kingdom, being put after the 
Verb is, that it might more ſmoothly and eaſily join 
with the following Words, The Power and the 
Glory. Thine is the Kingdom, that is, Thou haſt the 
— : „„ 
I] AVerb, the third Perſon Singular from am; 
and agrees with the Nominative Word Kingdom ; 
ſee p. 142. = 

The] As before. But here it is uſed in an em- 
phatical or expreſſive Manner, by way of Eminence 
or Diſtinction, p. 42. I, 
Kingdom} A Subſtantive. It is a Subſtantive 
Common, p. 29. It comes from King, by adding the 
Termination dom; and denotes the Kingly State or 
Government, and the Place governed, p. 138. 
The] As before. > 

Power] A Subſtantive, 3 
„„ And 
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And the] As before. 

Glory] A Subſtantive. 

For ever and ever] A ſolemn Form, for throughout 
all Ages or Times. 
For] Is a Prepoſition, p. 112. 7 

Ever] Is originally an Adverb; but is uſed here 
As 2 Subſtantive, denoting an everlaſting Dura- 
tion. Ez 

Amen.] The uſual Epilogue, Concluſion or End- 
ing of Prayers: It is a Hebrew Word, but common 
to almoſt all Languages. 5 


The Lord's Prayer in its natural Order, with the 
Words that are left out. 


(0) OY Fat her which art in Heaven: Hal- 
2 lowed be thy Name (thy Name be hal- 
lowed) : (Let) thy Kingdom come; thy Will be 
done in Earth, as it is (done) in Heaven.: Give 
(thou to) us our daily Bread (in) this Day: And 


| forgive (thou to) us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive 


(ts) them (their Treſpaſſes) that treſpaſs againſt 
u,: And lead (thou) us not into Temptation; but 
deliver (thou) us from Evil: For the Kingdom 
it thine, the Power (is thine) for ever and ever. 
Amen. 55 


— 
The Tpird PRAXIS. 


The Apoſtles Creed. 


] Pelieve i» God the Father Almighty, Maker of 


Heaven and Earth. And in Feſus Chriſt his 
only Son our Lord: Who was conceived by the 


Holy Ghoſt, born of the Virgin Mary, ſuffered 
gs Polti Pilate, was crucified dead and buried: 


3 He 


＋ 
1 
1 
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from the Dead: He aſcended into Heaven: And 


ſitteth on the right Hand of God the Father Al- 


mighty ; from thence he ſhall come to judge the Quick 
and the Dead. 1 believe in the Holy Ghoſt: The 
Holy Catholick Church; the Communion of Saints 
the Forgiveneſs of Sins; the Reſurrection of the Body; 
and the Life everlaſting. Amen. 


we] A Demonſtrative Article added to the Sub- 
ſtantive Apoſtle's : Or to ApoſHe's Creed, which is 


reckoned but as one Subſtantive, p. 42. 


Apoſtles) Apoſtle is a Subſtantive, p. 28. By the 


Addition of s it is the Plural Number Apoſtles, p. 31. 
-and by the Addition of the other s it is madeasthe 
Genitive Caſe, p. 36. Apoſtles's ; but for better 
Sound fake the firſt 5 is cut off, p. 37. and an 
 Apoſtrophe is added, as Apoſtle's, p. 37. 8 


Creed.] A Compendium or Abſtract of Things 
to be believed. From the Verb Credo, I believe: 
Which is the initial or beginning Word of the Creed 


i | 5 

IJ A Pronoun of the firſt Perſon of the Singular 
Number, p. 52. It is the foregoing State of the 
Pronoun, becauſe it comes before the Verb believe 
Believe) AVerb. The Preſent Tenſe or Time, I 
believe, or I do believe. Be is a Prepoſition ſet be- 
fore Verbs and Participles, ec. p. 126. 


Ia God] Or on God, in the ſame Senſe. In is a 


Prepoſition, p. 115. God is a Subſtantive. 
The Father] As before. 


All- Mighty | A Compounded Adjective of All 
and Mighty, i. e. Powerful. Mighty is formed or 


made from the Subſtantive might, by the Addition 
of y; for from Subſtantives, by adding the Ending), 
are formed Adjectives of Plenty, or Abounding, p. 
135. And might comes from may. 

. | Maker} 


He deſcended into Hell: The third Day be roſe again 
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Mater] A Subſtantive, ſignifying the Doer; for 
from male comes the Verbal Subſtantive Maker, 
.by adding the Ending er, p. 135. 

A Prepoſition, and anſwers to the Genitive 
Caſe of the Latins, p. 116. 

Heaven and Earth.) As before. 

And in] As before. 

Feſus Chriſt) Jeſus is a Proper Name, or a Sub- 
ſtantive Proper, p. 29. N. B. It ſignifies a Saviour. 
Chriſt is alſo a proper Name, and ſignifies A- 
nointed. 

His] Is the Genitive Caſe of he, the pronoun of 
the third Perſon Singular, and denotes the Male Sex, 
p. 55. His, ſee the Table. 

Only] Is an Adjective in this Place; for ſome- 
times it is uſed Adverbially. An and one have this 
difference, that an is leſs emphatica than one, p. 41. 

Son] A Subſtantive. 

Our] As before. 

Lord] ASubftantive common, p. 29 

Who] or which. Whoi b ſ poken of Perſon only, 
hich of Things, p. 3 

Mas] The Preter Time of the Verb am, P. 74. 
. T awwas, thou waſt, &c? But here, was being joined 
to the Participle Concei ved, denotes the firſt Preter 
Time of the Tabu poice, as the Latins call it, p. 


Conceived) A Participle Paſſive, from the Verb 
conceive, 2 "4 Addition of the formative Termi- 
nation ed, $9 1 
— 2 A repoſition, ſignifying the Efficient Cauſe, 


* The Holy Ghoſt ] The, as before. Holy, ſee Hal- 
lowed. Ghoſt, is a Subſtantive, it ſignifies Spirit, 
which Word we now uſe inſtead of Ghoſt. Though 
it is yet retained, from antient Cuſtom, as the Title 
of the Holy Spirit, leſt the common People ſhould 
think there Was ſome Change or Innovation i 5 the 

| OC- 
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Doctrine, if the Name was altered. But we do 


alſo ſay the Holy Spirit. From the Subſtantive 
Ghoſt, by the addition of /y, comes the Word 


| Ghoſtly, that is Spiritual, P. 136. which is now allo 


more frequently uſed. - 
Born] A Participle Paſſive from 20 bear, which 
makes in the Preter Tenſe bare or bore, p. 79. 
Whence comes the Participle boren, p. 77. N 
by Contraction is made bor's borx. 

Of } A Prepoſition, p. 97. 

The Virgin] A Subſtantive. 

Mary] A Subſtantive proper, p. 


| 29- 
Suffered] The Preter Tenſe of the Verb 20 ſuf- 


fer, which is made by adding the Ending ed, p. 
59. and is thus formed, I % Freu, Kc. ... 
Under] A Prepoſition, p. 115. 
Pontius Pilate] Subſtantives proper. 
Was] As before. | 
Crucified ] A Participle Paſſive from 3 Was 


crucified is the firſt Preter Tenſe of the Paſſive. - 


Verb, ſee p. 90. 
Dead] An Adjective from ro die, whence alſo 
Death, p. 138. 

And] As before. 

Buried] A Participle, from 20 wy was buried, 
18 « allo the firſt Preter Tenſe of che Paſſive Verb, 


D 1 A Pronoun of the third Perſon Singular, P. 
52. It is the Nominati ve Word to the Verb. N 

Deſcended] The firſt Preter Time of the Verb 
deſcend, p. 59. See the Formation of it, p. 82. 


N. B. It comes from the Latin Word deſcendo, to 


deſcend, that is, to go down, deſcended, 1. e. went 

down, (from the old W. ord wend) p. 140. Of the 

Senſe of de in Compoſition, ſee p. 128. 

Into] APrepoſition, p. 115. f 
Hell] A Subſtantive. 
The] As before. | 

| Third) © 
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Third } Is an Adjective, and is called an Ordinal 

A as three is a Cardinal Number. 

} A Subſtantive. The third Day is put by a an 

Ele for in the third Day, or on the third Da 

He] As before. It is the Nominative wor to 

the Verb, and comes before the Verb, p. 53. 

Roſe} Is the Preter Tenſe of the Verb zo riſe; ; it 

is an irregular Preter Tenſe, p. 80. 

Again] An Adverb. 

From] A Prepolition, es before. 
The dead] Here, as alſo before, the Subſtantive 
Perſons or People may be underſtood. 
© He} As before. | 
Sirreth] Is the third Perſon Singular Preſent 

Tenſe, of the Verb zo ſit; for the third Perſon of 
the Preſent Tenſe generally endeth in eth, p. 60. 

It is the third Perſon Singular, becauſe the No- 

minative Word, He is ſo, p. 146. He is the chird 

Perſon, p. 52. He is here left out, becauſe it was 

mentioned juſt before; He aſcended into Heaven, 

and (he) ſitteth, &c. p. 152. 

Ox or. A.] A Prepolition, p. 118. On ſignifies 
41 or nigh: For we lay at be right band, or on 

zhe right hand, 
ue Right hand} Right is an Adjective, and a- 
grees with the Subſtantive Hand, p. 143. and it is 
2 before the Subſtantive, p. 143. 

Of God the Father Alnichty As before. 

From thence] From is a Prepotition, p. 114. What 
& Prepoſition is, p. 104. It is here added to the 
Adverb thence, p. 104. From is here a ſort of 
Expletive, p. 98. Thence is an Adverb of Place, 
and ſignifies as much as from that Place, p. 68. 
For hence, thence, whence, in ſome Places they ſay 

Herence, rherence, wherence : But this Manner of 

Expreſſion is not to be imitated. 

He ſhall come] He, as before. Shall 5 js Hel 

Verb, P. 69. It is thus formed, I. fouls, hon ſhalt, 


E 


o 
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he ſhall ; Plural. We ſhall, &c. p. 69. Shall and 
Will dznote the Future Time, or the Time to 

come. p. 70. Shall in the third Perſon, does here 

promiſe, but ſometimes it commands or threatens, 

p. 93. Come is a Verb; when two Verbs come 

together, the latter has the Prepoſition to placed 
before it, p. 68. (This the Latins call the Infixitive 

Mood ;) but after the Helping Verb, (fuch aone is, 

ſhall) and ſome few other Verbs, the Prepofition 

te is left out, p. 79. Come makes in the Preter 

Time came. TOO = * 
Jo juage] Is the latter of two Verbs, and there- 

fore has the Prepoſition to placed before it, p. 93, 
This is called the Infixitive Manner. 5 

The Quick] An Adjective, which is joined to its 

Subſtantive without any difference of © Caſe, 

Gender, or Number, p. 143. Men, the Plural of 

Man, is underſtood, p.33- Quict is now-a-days 
uſed chiefly to- fignify ſwift, nimble; &c. but 

formerly (whence in the Creed it does now retain 

its ancient Senſe) it more often, and now it ſigni- 
fies alive; ſo that the Quick and Dead is the Living 
and Dead. From Quick comes the Verb to quicken, 

p. 135. But now for Quick we generally uſe Liv- 
ing and Alive; the Saxons for Qzick ſaid Cuice, 
Cuce, (for Q was not very uſual with them ;) the 
Dutch, Quick; we ſay Quick-filver, to pare the 
Nails to the Quick, &c. . 5 

And the Dead J As before. . 

I believe in the Holy Ghoſt] As before. 

The Holy]. As before. | . 

Catholic] An Adjective, and ſignifies General, 

J N 

Church] A Subſtantive. 
Communion]. A Subſtantive from the Latiz, 

Communio ; for Words in on are made Latin by caſt- 

ing away n; as, Communion, Communio, p. 140. 
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Of Saints} Of, is a Prepoſition. Saints, is a 


5 Subſtantive of the Plural Number, which is made 


by Se s to the Singular Saint, p. 31. It i put 
into th 


lural Number, becauſe it is ſpoken of 
more than one Saint, p. 31. 


* The Forgiveneſs} A Subſtantive made from the 
Verb Forgive, by adding the Ending eſs, p. 138. 


Which Sort of Words are often formed from Ad- 


Jecives, but very ſeldom from Verbs 


-Of Sins} Sins is the Plural of the Subſtantive Sin, 


2ndi is made by adding 8, p. 31. | 
. The Reſurrection] That is, the Up.rifng, or the 
_ Riſong again; it is a Subſtantive from the Latin, 


Reſurrettio, p. 140. The force of Re in Compo- 
tion, ſee p. 131. a 


. Of the Body] A Subſtantive. 3 
And the Life} A Subſtantive. Hence comes 


the Verb to Kab, 134. Thence comes the Ac- 
tive Participle, living, and lively, p. 136. alfo 


Efeleſs, or nels i. e. without Life, p. 136. 
Everlaſting} It is a compounded Adjective, or a 


Word made up of the Adverb ever, and the Par- 
ticiple laſting, from the Verb zo laſt, to continue 
or abide; p. 143. Life everlaſting, and the Father 


Almighty for LE dn Life, and the Almighty 


Father: Where you ſee the Adjective is as after 
the Subſtantive. IJ 


Amen] As before. 
The Creed placed in the Order of Conſtruction, 


or in the natural Order, N the Ellipſes, or the 


Words chat are left out. 
J lelieve in Almighty God the Father (the) 


| Maker of Heaven ip Earth. And (I believe) in 
Feſt us Chrift his on ” Son our Lord; who was con- 


Fo, by the Holy Ghoſt, (who was) born of the 


Virgin Mary (who) ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, 
, (who). was rrifes; (who ha dead, and (who 


. ; Was) 


3 
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was) buried ; He deſcended into Hell; He roſe again 


from the Dead (People) (in or an) the third Day; 
He aſcended into Heaven; and (He) ſitteth on the 


Right Hand of Almighty God the Father, from 


thence he ſhall come to judge the Quick (People) 
and the Dead (People). I believe in the Holy 


Ghoſt; (I believe) the Holy Catholick Church; (I 


believe) the Communion. of Saints: (I believe) the 


 Forgiveneſ7 of Sins; (I believe) the Reſurrectios 
of the Body: And (I believe) the Life Everlaſting. 


Amen. 
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